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Labor’s NO. 1 POSTWAR OBJECTIVE 
IN THE DOMESTIC FIELD IS... 
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Our millions of soldiers, sailors and vac 
war workers are wondering, “What is going to publicati 


happen to me when the war is over?” aap 

If full employment can be attained in eoad 
our country in time of war, full employment can agent of 
also be attained in time of peace. ed 

The American Federation of Labor is union ¢ 
already fighting and will continue to fight— i 
hard—for JOBS FOR ALL. product: 

Americans after this war will not be ahha 
satisfied with the dole. They will want jobs— ae 
real jobs. They will look to private industry to 


supply most of those jobs. 
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: A Union Job 


Immediately after Pearl Harbor all 
branches of organized labor gave a sol- 
emn no-strike pledge to the nation. Em- 
ployers committed themselves to a no- 
lockout policy. Both sides agreed that 

for the duration all 
disputes should be 
settled by peaceful 
means. Insofar as 
labor is concerned, 
it has lived up re- 
markably well to 
this promise. It has 
been as close to 100 
per cent perfect as 
it is humanly possi- 
ble to achieve. 

The price adjustment agencies of the 
War, Navy and Treasury Departments 
and the Maritime Commission have just 
issued a statement showing that over 
$5,955,000,000 has been saved for tax- 


payers by renegotiating war contracts - 


with American industry. This is a vast 
amount of excess money overpaid to a 
few contractors for war materials. 

No wonder these large industrial 
concerns endeavor to run full-page ad- 
vertisements in the daily press about 
their achievements, so that they can es- 
cape large amounts in income taxes. 

At the same time they hope to buy 
goodwill from publishers who, in turn, 
employ columnists to write propaganda 
against labor unions. These subsidized 
publications do not print the story 
about organized workers’ achievements 
in our war effort. 

American labor unions are the active 
agent of the human element in our war 
effort. Eighty-five per cent of our war 
workers are in plants covered by labor 
union contracts. It is these members 
of organized labor who are doing the 
herculean job of transforming raw 
products into ships, tanks, planes, guns 
and other munitions. American war 
production is a union-made job. 

I. M. Ornburn. 
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OLTTICAL DRIVE LAUNCHER 








MHE MOST ambitious political 
A drive in the American Federation 
if Labor’s history was launched at the 
xecutive Council’s midsummer meet- 
ag in Chicago last month. 

© Faced with a threatening resurgence 
m@ reactionary influence in Congress 
id a concerted newspaper campaign 
i inflame the public mind against 
labor, the Federation’s leaders moved 
boldly to protect the democratic rights 
nd the legislative gains of America’s 
orkers. 

The way to accomplish this, the 
Council decided, is to mobilize and or- 
wanize the political power inherent in 
very American worker’s vote. 
© “Get out the full labor vote in 1944,” 
he Executive Council first directed the 
iFederation’s executive officers. 

Then—‘“‘Go over the record of each 
Meandidate for public office with a fine- 
ipoth comb,” the Council instructed, 
Mand eliminate those with pediculous 
Motes on labor legislation.” 
© There’s the program and here is how 
nthe officers of the American Federation 
fot Labor propose to carry it out: 
= President Green will issue instruc- 
Mions immediately to all central bodies 
mip set up non-partisan political com- 


Smittees in every city and every state. 


"These committees will be charged with ; 


Me responsibility of seeing to it that 
mvery member of the American Fed- 
eefation of Labor registers in accordance 
swith state laws so that he will be eli- 
Bible to vote in the crucial 1944 elec- 
stons. Following this up, the commit- 
will be required to check up on 
@ach eligible voter on Election Day to 
piiake certain that he goes to the polls. 
» Meanwhile, the Federation’s Na- 
‘tional Non-Partisan Political Commit- 
siee—comiposed of President Green, 
PSecretary-Treasurer George Meany 
vand the members of the A. F. of L. 
Legislative Committee—will sort out 
pthe voting records of all candidates for 
Mongress and decide which to endorse 
sand which to oppose. 
| “We will follow our traditional policy 
"f supporting our friends and opposing 
/0ur enemies, regardless of their politi- 
peal affiliations,” Mr. Green emphasized. 
| Names of the endorsed candidates 
pwill be transmitted to political commit- 
piees in their home districts so that the 
peligible A. F. of L. voters may be fully 
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informed before casting their ballots. 

Two legislative “musts” were em- 
phasized by the Executive Council in 
connection with the new political cam- 
paign. 

These are immediate repeal of the 
vicious and dangerous Connally-Smith 
Act and prompt enactment of the con- 
structive Wagner-Murray-Dingell so- 
cial security amendments which will in- 
sure the nation’s workers against post- 
war economic dislocations. 

The Council made some important 
recommendations with regard to the 
formation of a postwar program, but 
before going into that one more angle 
of the political drive should be stressed. 
The Executive Council expressly de- 
clared that the American Federation of 
Labor will not enter into any entang- 
ling alliances with the C.I.O. on politi- 
cal action. Overtures to this end from 
the C.I.0O. were rejected because “we 
cannot afford to jeopardize the success 
of our own non-partisan political policy 
by getting mixed up with other organi- 
zations not representing the A. F. of 
L. and not guided by its principles.” 

Expressing the opinion that victory 


may come before most of us expect it, 
the Council demanded national pre- 
paredness for peace. It endorsed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s program for demobili- 
zation aid to service men but declared 
this offers merely stopgap protection. 
The only real answer to the problem 
of demobilization, the Council pointed 
out, is jobs. 

Other outstanding actions of the 
Council meeting included : 
>A pledge to the men in the armed 
services that labor will protect their 
seniority rights, facilitate their return 
to their former jobs and give them 
every opportunity to make up for lost 
time. 
>A demand that the President make 
“an entirely new start” in the fight 
against inflated food prices by inaugu- 
rating a program with the double ob- 
jective of providing for the production 
of sufficient food for all wartime needs 
and to bring food prices back into 
equitable relationship with wage levels. 
>A decision to report the application 
of the United Mine Workers for re- 
affiliation to the forthcoming A. F. of 
L. convention without recommendation. 


President Green and some of participants in Chicago deliberations 
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On Postwar Problems 











The Executive Council has given careful consideration 
to President Roosevelt’s proposals for action in behalf 
of those now serving in the armed forces when the time 
for demobilization comes. He has urged mustering out 
pay, unemployment compensation and disability benefits 
for the veterans of this war. These recommendations 
are meritorious and constructive so far as they go but, 
of necessity, they offer merely temporary, stopgap 
protection. 

The real answer to the problem of demobilization, as 
all will concede, is to find jobs in private industry for 
those who are mustered out of the armed forces. The 
government alone cannot provide these jobs nor should 
it be expected to do so. Primarily it is the responsi- 
bility of management and organized labor operating 
under our free enterprise system. Furthermore, the 
problem is not restricted to those in the armed forces. 
The same postwar predicament confronts the millions of 
workers now engaged in the manufacture and transpor- 
tation of war materials. Obviously, if we are to have 
idle factories after the war is over private industry will 
not be able to employ the millions of ex-soldiers and 
war workers who will be seeking jobs. Our objective, 
therefore, must be to prepare a peacetime production 
program which will reach even larger proportions than 
the present war production drive. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor does not share the pessimistic attitude 
of those who foresee no escape from a major depression 
at the conclusion of the war. 

On the contrary, we anticipate opportunities for busi- 
ness expansion unparalleled in the history of our coun- 
try. Stocks of consumer goods, the demand for which 
will be heavy, have practically vanished. Private hous- 
ing construction, which has been at a standstill since 
Pearl Harbor, should boom. Export trade for the 
rehabilitation i those nations which have been devas- 
tated by war should flourish. New inventions developed 
under the stress of war emergency can be applied to 
peacetime uses, thereby creating large new industries. 

These opportunities for the development of peace- 
time prosperity must not be missed because of lack of 
preparation, lack of incentive or lack of coordinated 
cooperation. Our rapid progress along the road to 
military victory emphasizes the urgency of being ready 
and equipped to tackle the economic problems of peace. 

The first step in preparation for the revitalization of 
business and industry is to make advance plans for 
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rapid reconversion from a wartime to a peacetime basis, 
We all remember the unfortunate delays encountered ip 
the conversion process after Pearl Harbor. Those mis. 
takes must not be repeated. The Executive Council 
therefore recommends that the War Production Boari 
be directed to begin plans now for reconversion, industry 
by industry and plant by plant, so that we can be all 
set for action the moment the war ends. 

The second major step must be the encouragement of 
capital investment and industrial expansion for peace. 
time production. The Executive Council believes that 
the government should not only permit but stimulate 
opportunities to make a reasonable and fair profit for 
firms that are willing to increase production and em- 
ployment. Furthermore, these business firms must be 
given assurances that they will not be taxed to death, 
In the long run, the best incentive for bigger and better 
business under our free enterprise system is a chance 
to make a profit. No better way can be found to pro- 
mote confidence and stimulate business activity. 

Finally, the Executive Council recommends that every 
national and international union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor take the initiative now 
in seeking to find a basis fer postwar labor-management 
cooperation. The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers blazed the trail toward this objective 
last June when it inaugurated a series of conferences 
with the National Electrical Contractors Association for 
the purpose of working out joint solutions of the indus- 
try’s postwar problems. Among the subjects now being 
surveyed as a result of these meetings are how to recon- 
vert the industry as quickly as possible, how to increase 
peacetime production, how to meet manpower problems 
and how the union and the employers can best promote 
maximum output and top employment. The Executive 
Council heartily recommends similar labor-management 
cooperation in all plants and in all industries. The 
benefits would be incalculable. 

To sum up, the Executive Council endorses the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for the protection of those now serving 
in the armed forces. It urges joint action by labor, 
management and the government to stimulate peacetime 
production and full employment. And it wishes to take 
this opportunity of assuring our men in uniform that 
the American Federation of Labor is determined to do 
everything in its power to protect their seniority rights, 
to facilitate their return to their former jobs and to 
give them every opportunity to make up for lost time 
in seeking economic and social advancement. America 
can do no less for those who have risked their lives and 
suffered and sacrificed in order that our way of life 
may be safeguarded and preserved for all time. 
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q On Social Security 


The Executive Council calls upon Congress for imme- 
diate and favorable action upon the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Social Security Bill. 

This measure is urgently needed to enable the gov- 
ernment to cushion the shock of postwar economic 
upheavals. 

Delay is dangerous for two reasons. First, there are 
indications that the war may end before even our most 
optimistic hopes and it is just as vital to the welfare 
of our country to be prepared for peace as it is for war. 
Secondly, if action on this bill is postponed until next 
year, it may become a political football in the 1944 
campaign. 

This would be a regrettable development because the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill is essentially a non-politi- 
cal measure. Its outstanding purpose is to secure the 
people of America against the fear of want and the 
desperation that results from unemployment, illness and 
destitution. Surely this is an objective that all political 
parties should and can unite upon instead of making 
ita campaign issue. 

In fact, it is our opinion that no candidate for public 
office can oppose this vital legislation and expect the 
support of the American people at the polls. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill is not a visionary 
and theoretical proposal. This bill embodies a practical 
and sound insurance program, self-supporting and 
worked out on an actuarial basis. It provides merely 
minimum protection against the hazards of old age, 
unemployment, illness and disability. Those who are 
forced by circumstances to seek its benefits will not be 
able to live in splendor—but at the same time they will 
not be driven to the wall by the loss of their jobs, by 
sickness or by disability for work. 

The bill will cover 15,000,000 agricultural and domes- 
tic workers and self-employed persons who cannot now 
get the protection of old age and survivors’ insurance. 
It places unemployment insurance on a single, uniform, 
nationwide basis, instead of the forty-odd different sys- 
tems now in force in the various states. It provides 
health, hospitalization and maternity insurance for the 
first time. It offers unemployment insurance to the 
millions of young men in the armed forces who may 
not be able to find jobs in private industry immediately 
after the war is over. It sets up a nationwide system 
of employment offices to facilitate the orderly absorp- 
tion of workers into peacetime jobs. 
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The need of these minimum guarantees for economic 
safety is scarcely debatable any longer. The people of 
our country who have been told that fear of want will 
be abolished as the result of victory in this war will 
not stand for having their expectations dashed. They 
will not get the protections provided in this bill as a 
free gift from the government, but will pay for the 
insurance out of their earnings. They are more than 
willing to do this. 

For these reasons, the Executive Council urges the 
House Ways and Means Committee to put the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill at the top of its list for considera- 
tion so that Congress may be given the opportunity to 
enact this measure in the shortest possible time, 





On Connally-Smith Act 











Continued successful enforcement of the American 
Federation of Labor’s no-strike policy is seriously 
threatened by the Connally-Smith Act. Events already 
have proved the validity of our warning to Congress 
at the time the measure was being considered. We said 
then that this ill-considered law would promote strikes. 
rather than prevent them. That is just what is happen- 
ing now. 

Under Attorney General Biddle’s interpretation of the 
ambiguous language of this law, any group of employes 
in a war plant—no matter how small a minority they 
represent—may petition for a strike vote. 

Thus the way is opened for disrupting production 
and creating chaotic conditions in thousands of cases 
where otherwise the exercise of union discipline would 
have averted the crisis from coming to a head. 

There are always a disgruntled few in any plant who 
are dissatisfied with conditions and advocate extreme 
measures. Nowadays, with prices of food increasing 
steadily while wages remain frozen, such troublemakers 
find it easier than ever to gain converts. Without the 
Connally-Smith Act, unions would be able in almost 
every case to prevail upon the workers to submit their 
grievances to the War Labor Board and reach a settle- 
ment in an orderly way without interrupting production. 
But with the Connally-Smith Act in operation, the efforts 
of our unions to comply with the no-strike policy at all 
costs can be and are being thwarted. 

This is one of many ways in which the impractical 
provisions of the Connally-Smith Act are proving 
oppressive to both industry and labor alike and are 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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. stirring victories have come 
to the armed forces of America. All 
of us have been deeply proud of the 
achievements of our fighting men. 
After long months in which our Army 
and Navy were handicapped by lack 
of material, we have seen the tide turn. 
We have seen American airplanes 
sweep the skies in overwhelming num- 
bers above enemy territory. We have 
seen the courage and ability of our 
troops at length backed up by the 
weight of weapons needed to roll back 
the aggressors upon their own soil. 

These victories on the fighting front 
abroad were made possible by victories 
previously won on the production front 
at home. 

Too often, understanding is one thing 
and action on that understanding is an- 
other thing. We know it will take great 
sacrifices to win the war. But it is easy 
to let the other fellow make the sacri- 
fices. We know that winning the war 
is greater than the issue involved in 
any strike. Yet it is too easy to let 
little issues become big issues which roll 
up into strikes. 

With such fateful events hanging up- 
on the continued outpouring of arms 
from our factories here at home, we 
have a single task ahead of us. We 
must redouble our every effort. We 
must be vigilant against the relaxation 
which is so apt to follow initial suc- 
cess. We must be vigilant against the 
human impulse to slacken effort in the 
face of a hard task long continued. We 
must be vigilant against those who 
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would impede our produc- 
tion by dividing us against 
each other. The stream of 
supplies must flow to the 
fighting fronts not only in 
equal but in ever-increasing 
volume and without cease. 
Of these things, organized 
labor in the state of New 
York has shown its deep 
understanding. 

Accordingly, we can all 
take particularly great pride 
in the fact that there have 
been no industrial strikes of 
any moment in the state of 
New York. There have not 
even been any industrial 
controversies here which are 
worthy of the name. The 
New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor can point with 
similar pride to its record 

of having authorized no strikes in the 
industrial shops where it represents the 
worker. Labor in this state has kept its 
no-strike pledge. 

In other parts of the country the pro- 
duction of coal, the production of steel 
and the production of other essentials 
to the machines of war have been criti- 
cally hampered by industrial disputes. 
That has not happened in this state. 
In New York there has been no inter- 
ruption in production. 

At the height of the war effort, the 
people of the state changed administra- 
tions. They brought a different party 
into power and a complete new set of 
state officers. And with that change 
there was not one second’s interruption 
of the public service or the production 
of goods, services and food for war. 
On the contrary, I can confidently say 
that this state is more vigorously in the 
war effort in every department than 
ever before. 

In the entire session of the Legisla- 
ture which ended last March, there was 
not one provocative incident which 
might impair the war effort. Not a 
single law was recommended by the 
Executive or passed by the Legislature 
affecting either industry or labor which 
would cause dissension affecting the 
war effort. 

In this critical year we have had no 
contest between the executive and the 
legislative branches of the state gov- 
ernment. 

We have had no squabbling between 
department heads in the public prints, 








Archer 


or, to let you in on a secret, in private, 

In order that the nation might fight 

better abroad, we made certain that in 

this state there should be no fighting 
at home. 

Yet not for one moment has there 
been an impairment of the two-pa 
system of free discussion or of differ. 
ences of opinion. There have been 
plenty of differences. But we have 
settled them after full debate in the 
American way and then got along with 
our, job. 

In the same way, and perhaps for 
somewhat the same reasons, labor has 
kept to the job. Of course, there have 
been differences between workmen and 
employers. Of course, there have been 
hotheads among both. But among 
men of good will there have been ear- 
nest discussions and peaceful settle- 
ments. And the men of evil will have 
not lasted long in important positions, 

There has been little or no disposi- 
tion among our leaders of labor to use 
the war to advance their personal 
power or their private ideologies at the 
expense of the people as a whole. Aside 
from limitations imposed by the war, 
through the national government, the 
rights of working men of this state have 
been scrupulously preserved—even ad- 
vanced—and the welfare of the nation 
as a whole steadily served. 

This free society of ours can wage 
total war and remain free. This we 
are proving in the state of New York. 
I am sure that you will wish to share 
some of the credit for this with the 
several state agencies that mediate be- 
tween industry and labor. They have 
lived up to their responsibilities as you 
have, disinterestedly and intelligently. 

The prime reason for the lack of 
major internal friction in our state can 
be put in one word—teamwork. We 
have had in New York a reasonable 
and cooperative attitude by enlightened 
employers devoted to free enterprise. 
We have also had a reasonable and co- 
operative approach by enlightened lead- 
ers of labor who also see in the enter- 
prise system the only economic society 
we know under which labor can ad- 
vance and remain free. 

There was nothing magical about 
the teamwork which averted interrup- 
tions in production within our state. It 
has been achieved by hard work and 
the employment of common sense and 
good will. It is founded upon the basic 
principles of this free republic—a de- 
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cent respect for the welfare, the opin- 
ions and the rights of every citizen 
whether he be in the majority or the 
minority, whether he be rich or poor, 
white or colored, employer or employe. 

Democracy in a republic is not merely 
a word or a formula. 

It is not something for which we 
cheer on public occasions and which 
we then go home and forget. 

We cannot achieve it just by voting 
occasionally and considering that to be 
the end of our duties. 

Good free government must be a 
habit of our lives from day to day. 

It is good democracy in industry for 
free men to get together and solve their 
problems as free men. That means to 
solve them man to man, without force, 
without violence, without coercion. It 
is good democracy in government for 
free men to get together and solve the 
problems by which they govern them- 
selves as free men without force, with- 
out violence, without coercion. 

In other words, democracy is a faith 
and a political philosophy, which we 
practice in a constitutional republic. 
Its principles rest upon the ideas that 
should guide us in all our human rela- 
tions, the relations between neighbor 
and neighbor, the relations between 
electors and the people they elect, the 
relations between employer and em- 
ploye. 

We are sometimes told that thé 
growth of America, the great develop- 
ment of its industries, has made im- 
possible the human understanding that 
used to prevail when the boss knew 
every soul that worked for him and 
called him by his first name, and was 
called, in turn, by his first name. It is 
true that the early, friendly period was 
followed by unhappy days when labor 
relations were decided at meetings of 
a board of directors far distant from the 
plant. This is not true today and what 
has been happening in New York State 
is proof of it. 

30th labor and management are in- 
creasingly learning to have competent, 
trained men on the job where the work 
is done. Each learns the problems of 
the other. Differences are adjusted by 
people on the spot, by those closest to 
the problem. That is a condition we 
need to encourage and expand not only 
in industry but in government. Good 
government in a free republic depends 
inevitably upon good local government. 
3y the same token good relations be- 
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tween industry and labor are being 
steadily built by good human relations 
between those on the job, united in the 
will to do a good job for their country. 

The war has inexorably brought us 
closer together in the solution of our 
common problems. We are learning 
that free men, living in mutual respect, 
can solve any problem. We are also 
learning to lift our eyes above imme- 
diate irritations of the day and look to 
larger objectives. Today those larger 
objectives are all submerged in the win- 
ning of the war. Tomorrow let us 
make sure we keep our eyes lifted up to 
the objectives of a happy and produc- 
tive peace. It is not too early to dis- 
cuss the direction in which we want 
to go when that time comes. 

Under the pressure of war we have 
all willingly submitted to restraints by 
the national government which are for- 
eign to our most vital principles. In 
fighting total war we have learned we 
must mobilize our every resource and 
our every moment. A multiplicity of 
federal regulations have been promul- 
gated, governing hours, wages and con- 
ditions of employment. In large meas- 
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ure these regulations supersede the 
functions of collective bargaining. They 
have superseded private management 
and, in some cases, have even taken 
plants away from their owners when 
the owners were without fault. 

In time of total war such an abridge- 
ment of our rights is probably ines- 
capable. But it is a condition which 
can only be justified by the sacrifices of 
war. We are fighting to make sure 
that such totalitarian conditions cannot 
exist in time of peace. 

For, whether we recognize it or not, 
the peacetime effect of government con- 
trol over the terms and conditions of 
labor would inevitably be to regulate 
out of existence the whole purpose of 
labor unions. 

It is a fundamental truth that there 
is no place for genuine collective bar- 
gaining in a regimented economy. We 





have seen that strikingly demonstrated 
in the fascist economies against which 
our whole nation is today fighting. 
Collective bargaining is a right of free 
labor which can only be exercised by 
free labor. And there can be no free 
labor except in an enterprise economy 
conducted by free men. 

It will take vigilance and understand- 
ing to make certain that the wartime 
change in the relations of government 
to organized labor is not carried over 
into peace. 

The hard-won rights of labor which 
have been abridged by wartime controls 
are as fundamental as freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press. Like these 
other rights, they must be restored in- 
tact to a people who have temporarily 
yielded them in the cause of freedom. 

We can be sure of this only if we 
make certain that the regimented econ- 
omy of war is succeeded by a peacetime 
economy of freedom under law. We 
can preserve it only in an economy of 
full production and full employment. 
For we can never, as a nation, consume 
more than we produce. 

So that we shall truly regain and 
keep the vital freedoms for which we 
fight today, I invite you to join with 
all your vigor in the struggle to restore 
them at the end of the war. We can 
be neither free nor strong in a peace- 
time regimented economy. We can be 
both free and strong if we recover for 
labor and enterprise the dignity and 
unfettered strength which only free men 
can enjoy. 

We are all fighting for the same 
thing—total victory. Workers and em- 
ployers are equally interested in that 
goal. They are all gladly making every 
possible sacrifice to win the war and 
to win the peace after the war. An 
indispensable part of that peace will 
be continued progress in all our rela- 
tions—the relations between labor and 
management, between both and govern- 
ment. 

The teamwork that we have set up 
in New York State must not be a 
temporary arrangement. It must be 
something that will last—that will é¢n- 
able us to live together and to work 
together, more keenly alive than ever 
to the ultimate truth that what benefits 
one group will benefit all. 

America never turns back. What- 
ever our calling, we Americans look 
forward to the sharing of an ever 
greater future. 
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HE CHANGES which war has 

brought to Britain are many and 
profound. Taken together, they almost 
constitute a revolution. Not a noisy or 
violent revolution, but a silent revolu- 
tion by the eager consent of the whole 
people. 

It realiy began on May 22, 1940, at 
the moment of great crisis which fol- 
lowed the invasion of France. On 
that day Parliament passed the most 
sweeping act in British history, giving 
the government powers to make regu- 
lations “requiring persons to place 
themselves, their services and their 
property at the disposal of His Maj- 
esty.” Under that act the Minister of 
Labor, Mr. Ernest Bevin, for many 
years one of the most prominent trade 
union leaders in the country, took pow- 
ers to direct any person of any age to 
perform any service which that person 
was capable of performing at the “rate 
for the job.” This is the basis on which 
the complete reorganization of the 
manpower and womanpower of the 
country has been effected. 

How far that transformation has 
gone may be seen from a few figures. 
The population of Great Britain is 46,- 
750,000. The working population, that 
is to say the number of persons be- 
tween 14 and 65, is 33,250,000. Of 
these, no less than 23,250,000 are en- 
gaged in full-time work for the nation 
either in the armed forces, in industry 
or in government. Of the remainder, 
no less than 7,250,000 are engaged in 
some form of national service in addi- 
tion to their ordinary work, either as 
members of the Home Guard, of the 
Civil Defense Services, of the Fire 
Guard Service, as part-time workers 
in industry, or in some other kind of 
work directly connected with the war. 
That leaves less than 3,000,000 per- 
sons, including the sick, the crippled 
and the aged, who are not engaged in 
some form of national service. There 
is, of course, no unemployment, except 
among those who are unfit for work 
or who are just changing from one job 
to another. 

The principal aim of this total mobi- 
lization has been to concentrate as much 
of the available labor of the country as 
possible on war production. In order 


to bring this about, industry for civilian 
purposes has been cut down to a bare 
minimum. The extent to which this 
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has been done may be judged from the 
fact that the production of essential 
articles of civilian consumption (other 
than food) has been ruthlessly slashed 
to 20 to 25 per cent of the prewar fig- 
ure. The supply of clothes for civil- 
ians, for instance, is about one-half of 
what it was before the war, while the 
manufacture of unessentials has now 
practically ceased. Linen sheets, quilts, 
bedspreads and tablecloths are no 
longer produced. No glass may be 
made for civilian use except tumblers, 
mugs, jugs and small mirrors. No 
jewelry may be manufactured except 
necessities such as clocks, watches and 
plain wedding rings. 

Naturally this immense revolution in 
production has meant an equally great 
revolution in the distribution of labor. 
Many hundreds and thousands of men 
and women have been transferred from 
peace industries to war industries. 
Many of them have been moved from 
their homes and are lodged in hostels 
or billets. The whole process has been 
directed and regulated by the Ministry 
of Labor and National Service through 
its employment exchanges. At every 
stage of the process, both in its plan- 
ning and execution, labor has been 
fully consulted. It is the same with the 
production program. 

The control of production, both at 
the center and right down through the 
regions into which the country is di- 
vided, is carried out by a series of 
boards and committees, on all of which 
labor is strongly represented. The 
same is true of the war councils dealing 
with dock labor, agriculture, price regu- 
lation, food control, land transport, 
shipping, coal production. In all these 
and many other fields employers and 
labor are called upon to give their ad- 
vice and are kept fully informed of 
every step. It may in fact be said that 
the whole war machinery of production 
and distribution has been derived and 
worked with the full cooperation of or- 
ganized labor. 

As part of the general plan it was, 
of course, indispensable to prevent 
stoppages of work. A few days before 
Dunkirk the national trade unions and 
employers’ organizations agreed that 
all strikes and lockouts should be out- 
lawed during the war. They recom- 
mended that the ordinary negotiating 
machinery should continue to operate 
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in every trade or industry where it ex. 
isted, and that where disputes could 
not be settled through such machinery 
they should be referred to arbitration, 
which would be binding on both par- 
ties. In trades where there was no 
existing machinery, disputes would be 
referred to a National Arbitration Tri- 
bunal and the government would see 
to it that all decisions as to wages and 
conditions, whether settled by negotia- 
tion or by arbitration, should be bind- 
ing on all employers and workers con- 
cerned. 

These recommendations were put 
into effect on July 18, 1940, and the 
National Arbitration Tribunal was set 
up consisting of three appointed mem- 
bers, together with one representative 
of the workers and one of the em- 
ployers. This machinery has worked 
smoothly and has, on the whole, 
achieved the object for which it was 
created, namely, the prevention of 
strikes and lockouts. There have been 
a few wildcat strikes here and there, 
but no major stoppage of work has 
occurred during the war. Mr. Bevin 
was able to state in the House of Com- 
mons last February: 

“I appreciate to the full the great 
debt which we owe to the normal ma- 
chinery of negotiation for settling the 
many differences that arise from day to 
day. Nevertheless, the National Arbi- 
tration Order has proved of great value 
not only in preventing stoppages of 
work but in avoiding industrial unrest 
where the ordinary machinery is not 
able or is not available to settle dis- 
putes.” 

Of particular interest is the scheme 
which was introduced this year in the 
coal mining industry where regular 
machinery for adjusting disputes had 
never previously existed. The coal 
owners and the Miners Federation 
agreed to set up a National Concilia- 
tion Board for regulating wages and 
conditions of work. This Board con- 
sists of a joint national negotiating 
committee and a national reference tri- 
bunal. The committee comprises twen- 
ty-two members, one-half nominated 
by the Coal Owners Association, the 
other half by the Miners Federation. 
If this committee fails to reach agree- 
ment on any dispute within five weeks, 
the matter is referred to the reference 
tribunal consisting of three permanent 
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members and four members of the ne- 
gotiating committee—two miners and 
woemployers. It is further laid down 
that both sides are to do their best to 
prevent any person from ceasing work 
or from being prevented from working 
during the consideration of any dispute. 

This voluntary arrangement marks 
a considerable advance which has both 
industrial and social significance. It is 
another instance of the industrial good- 
will achieved in the midst of wartime 
difficulties. 

One further change of considerable 
importance may be noted. As has al- 
ready been said, the practical experi- 
ence of labor has been enlisted by the 
government in dealing with all kinds of 
problems. Recently a further signifi- 
cant step was taken in this direction by 
the establishment of joint production 
committees which now exist in more 
than 2,000 plants. These committees 
discuss all questions relating to produc- 
tion and increased efficiency, but not 
matters such as wages, which are cov- 
ered by collective bargaining between 
the trade unions and the employers’ 
organizations. 

The production committees are com- 
posed of an equal number of members 
appointed by the management and of 
workers elected by the plant, every man 
or woman over 21 who has worked for 
at least a year in the industry being 
digible to vote in the elections. The 
superintendent of the factory presides 
over the committee. 

The experience already gained has 
shown the value of these committees 
as a means of increasing production 
and of promoting a better understand- 
ing between the management and the 
workers. 

There are a great many other 
changes in industry which it would be 
interesting to record and to follow out 
in detail, but none is more striking than 
the tremendous part which women have 
been called upon to play. In order to 
release as many men as possible for 
combat duty, many hundreds of thou- 
sands of women have been mobilized 
for the armed forces, munitions fac- 
tories or other essential war work, so 
that at the present time nine out of ten 
unmarried women between the ages of 
19 and 45 and one in four of the mar- 
ried women are already mobilized. By 
the heginning of this year more than 
2,000,000 women, many of them en- 
tirely new to industry, others trans- 
ferred from department stores, offices, 
beauty parlors or other non-essential 
work, had entered war industry. 

In the manufacture of guns, shells 
and explosives, 60 per cent of the 
workers are now women. In the iron 
and steel industry, 13%4 per cent of 
the workers are now women. In the 
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aircraft industry women represent 40 
per cent of the employes. 

I myself saw women drawn from a 
Woolworth store pressing aluminum 
sheets for aircraft and earning the same 
wages as men on piece rates. .One firm 
released 500 men and replaced them in 
three months by the same number of 
women without any loss of output. 
You will now find women engaged in 
all kinds of jobs which they never 
tackled before, railway porters, signal- 
men, ticket collectors, postmen, truck 
drivers, gas meter readers and a hun- 
dred other occupations. Of course, 
many of them are performing first-line 
duties with the Navy, Army and Air 
Force and are taking a big part in the 
civil defense services including the 
Police and Fire Services, while the 
Women’s Land Army has provided an 





Women do work they never did 


essential reinforcement for agriculture. 
Hundreds of women have lost their 
lives by sticking to their jobs under 
enemy attack. This is as much a 
woman’s as a man’s war. 

When one talks of wartime changes, 
there is one industrial experiment 
which cannot be left off the record. 
When it had become impossible to ob- 
tain any more full-time labor, an auto- 
mobile plant converted to the manufac- 
ture of armored cars conceived the 
bright idea of trying part-time labor. 
They advertised for men or women of 
any age who would give four or five 
hours work at the time most convenient 
to themselves. They got 1,000 appli- 
cants from all walks of life, working 
women who could spend an afternoon 
in the plant after finishing their house- 
hold chores, maiden ladies who had 





nothing to do in the morning, doctors, 
lawyers and other professional men 
who were willing to come in at night. 
The firm picked 350 for a trial and 
found that the system worked wonder- 
fully. At the end of a few weeks, these 
part-time workers were getting to know 
the job and one of them, who in ordi- 
nary life is a county court judge, be- 
came prouder of his skill as a riveter 
than of his judgments from the bench. 
This system has now spread all over 
the country among all classes of men 
and women, so that there are now more 
than 600,000 part-time workers pro- 
ducing every kind of war equipment. 

This part-time system has not only 
been a great help to production but is 
having excellent social results by mix- 
ing people up together as they have 
never been mixed before. The same 
result is following from the require- 
ment of the armed services that every 
man has to pass through the ranks be- 
fore he can obtain an officer’s com- 
mission. 

Another factor which is helping to 
break down the separations which pre- 
viously existed between the different 
classes of society is the drastic taxation, 
which has gone further to level incomes 
than has perhaps ever been done in the 
history of any country. The standard 
rate of income tax is 50 cents on the 
dollar, while for incomes over $8000 
per annum a steeply rising surtax be- 
gins to operate. The two taxes to- 
gether, on the highest level, take 971% 
per cent of a millionaire’s income. 


There is a story that a patriotic 
citizen recently proposed that, in rec- 
ognition of his great services to the 
nation, Mr. Churchill should be ex- 
empted from income tax and receive 
the full income of $40,000 a year which 
is allotted to the Prime Minister’s of- 
fice. It was pointed out that no citizen 
could be exempted from income tax, 
but that if Parliament wished to as- 
sure a net income of $40,000 a year to 
the Prime Minister, it had only to raise 
his salary to $1, 124,000 a year, a sug- 
gestion which Mr. Churchill would cer- 
tainly have been the first to reject. 

All these things have tended to bring 
people of all walks of life closer to- 
gether than they have ever been before. 
There is a strong feeling of unity 
throughout the country, a conscious- 
ness that everyone is playing his or her 
full part in the common struggle on 
terms of equality. 

That is perhaps the most striking of 
all the wartime changes, and one which 
is likely to have a permanent effect on 
the nation. If it can face the problem 
of peace with the spirit which is taking 
it through the war, the country can 
look to the future with every con- 
fidence. 
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MERICA is on the road to 
victory! 

This supreme fact enables us to 
celebrate Labor Day this year in 
triumphal spirit. 

Our armed forces have dealt out 
crushing defeats to the enemy on all 
fighting fronts. 

Our workers have met the test on 
the home front with equal success. 

More than ever before, we realize 
on this Labor Day that every war 
plant is the starting point of direct 
attack against the enemy. The planes, 
ships, tanks, guns and ammunition 
made by American Federation of 
Labor workers go to battle just as 
surely as the soldiers, sailors and 
marines who use them. 

We know that the military suc- 
cesses already achieved by the United 
Nations in this war could never have 
come to pass without the superior 
equipment produced by the members 
of organized labor in America. We 
know that the thousands of produc- 
tion records smashed by patriotic 
American workers have helped ma- 
terially to smash the Axis powers. 

I am proud of the way the workers 
of our country have lived up to their 
responsibilities under the stress and 
strain of wartime conditions, The 
labor force of no other country can 
boast a finer record. 

But we cannot yet rest upon our 
oars. The tasks ahead of us appear 
even greater than those we have sur- 
mounted. We must keep steadfastly 
on the job until the war is finally won 
and our enemies have surrendered 
unconditionally. 
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Now that the workers of America 
have tasted victory, I am confident 
that they will never relax their efforts 
until the ultimate triumph of freedom 
and democracy is attained. 

Above all, the no-strike pledge 
solemnly given to the Commander-in- 
Chief for the duration must be kept 
religiously. We are face to face with 
victory over the enemies of mankind. 
No action by labor which interrupts 
or delays that victory can be tolerated 
or condoned. No matter how great 
the provocation may be, no matter 
what hardships we encounter, labor 
only defeats its own cause if it en- 
gages in work stoppages now. 

Let us face the facts and act ac- 
cordingly. We must finish the big 
job first. It won’t be long now. Then, 
when the war is over and peace is 
restored, we will have full opportunity 
to seek economic and social advance- 
ment. But if we fail, if we commit the 
folly of giving the enemy a breathing 
spell, we may pave the way for a de- 
feat which will destroy all our oppor- 
tunities along with our precious free- 
doms. Only by not engaging in strikes 
now can we preserve the right to 
strike for all time. 

Fortunately, the strike weapon is 
not our only alternative when condi- 
tions become intolerable. The govern- 
ment has established the National 
War Labor Board, on which organ- 
ized labor is represented, to hear 
grievances and provide remedies while 
production continues uninterrupted. 
I am proud of the fact that the repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation 
of Labor have voted to uphold the 


authority of the War Labor Board jp 
every case, even when the decision 
went against the judgment of labor 
In a democracy when we submit our 
case to a fair tribunal we must be pre- 
pared to accept the verdict whether 
it is favorable or adverse. 


But in some respects the actions of 
the War Labor Board are controlled 
not only by the judgment of its mem- 
bers but by the principles laid down 
in the Economic Stabilization Act, 
This has led to the practical freezing 
of wage rates under the Little Stee] 
formula. When organized labor ac- 
ceded to the economic ‘stabilization 
program, from which that formula 
derived, we were promised that the 
cost of living would be stabilized 
along with wages. That promise has 
not been kept. 

As we look to the future, our 
thoughts are increasingly concerned 
with the vital necessity of winning 
the peace as well as the war. Reac- 
tionary forces already are at work in 
an attempt to betray and nullify the 
sufferings and sacrifices of our people. 
We must be prepared not only to 
defend ourselves against those who 
would shame our dead, but to take 
the offensive against them. 

This can best be done by agreeing 
upon and insisting upon a postwar 
program that carries out the over- 
whelming will of the American peo- 
ple. In the opinion of the American 
Federation of Labor, this program 
must include the following points: 


(1) Establishment of lasting peace. 

(2) Eradication of fascism. 

(3) Extension of freedom and de- 
mocracy in every part of the globe. 

(4) Expansion of our own social 
security system. 

(5) Application of a peacetime pro- 
duction program which will assure 
jobs for all. 

(6) Affirmation of the right of 
workers in all countries to join free 
and independent unions of their own 
choice. 

Such a program embodies the chief 
desires and aspirations of a wat- 
weary world and can be carried out 
on a practical basis. It offers hope 
for the future. It is worth working 
and fighting and sacrificing for. 
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N THIS Labor Day in war year 
0 1943, the millions of men and 
women who make up the American 





ut our Federation of Labor rededicate them- 
“= selves to all-out support of every 
hether phase of our country’s war effort, 

with the aim and purpose of bringing 
ns of about the defeat of the Axis madmen 
Tolled § at the earliest possible moment. 
—_ We of the American Federation of 
down Labor have every right to feel tre- 
Act. mendously proud of the record we 
re | have made during the past year on 
Steel the production front here at home. 
T a- Ff Ships, planes and all the munitions of 
ation war have been turned out in such 
mula great quantities as to cause the enemy 
r the leaders profound worry. And all this 
lized staggering production has been the 
has result not of the toil of the noisy 

fault-finders and captious critics 
our whose occupation is hurling brickbats 
rned at trade unionists but of the hard, 
ning unremitting labor of the millions of 
“9 patriotic American wage-earners who 

in 


are on the job day after day, month 
the after month. 


we But while we are justified in feeling 
Px pride over our amazing production 
o4 accomplishments as well as over the 
ae fact—usually concealed by labor’s 
: enemies—that two million union men 
ng are already in uniform and serving 
var 


our country on land, at sea and in 
the air, we dare not grow self-satis- 
60- fied, we dare not become complacent. 


We must never forget that it is one 


'er- 


thing to overcome three Nazi divi- 
sions in Sicily and quite a different 
5S. thing to cope with perhaps 90 or 100 
Nazi divisions in western Europe. 
e- When the Allied invasion of the Con- 
- tinent takes place—and our military 
al leaders have promised that it will take 
place—the casualties among our boys 
4g can be held to a minimum if we at 
re home have seen to it in advance, by 
‘ our production, that they have been 


provided with overwhelming, crush- 
e ing superiority over the enemy in all 
the tools of modern warfare. 

Let us, therefore, in the weeks and 
months that lie ahead, keep rolling 
out the planes, ships, tanks‘and other 
equipment with the utmost speed, 
smashing records right and left, just 
as we have done during the past 
twelve months, And let us also re- 
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solve to continue and increase our 
purchases of war bonds, our dona- 
tions of blood to save the lives of 
wounded fighting men, our partici- 
pation in civilian defense and indeed 
all our activities in every part of the 
war program. 

No one knows just when the war 
will end, but we do know that the 
more we do at home, the sooner it will 
be over and the sooner our sons and 
brothers will return. 

Although the day when the guns 
will grow silent cannot safely be pre- 
dicted, it is not too soon for us to 
begin thinking about the problems 
which will exist and will have to be 
solved in postwar America. Fore- 
most among these problems will be 
the problem of full employment. 

We of the American Federation of 
Labor believe in and uphold private 
enterprise. After the war we want to 
see the vast majority of jobs provided 
by private employers rather than by 
the government. But as friends of 
the private enterprise system we have 
not only the right but the duty to tell 
the nation’s industrialists in plain 
language that the American people, 
after fighting and bleeding and sweat- 
ing to preserve the nation, cannot be 
expected to and do not intend to ac- 
cept the misery of widespread unem- 
ployment for any protracted period 
of time. 

Therefore we call upon manage- 
ment to get its blueprints ready with- 
out delay for quick conversion to 
peacetime production and maximum 
employment of America’s wage-earn- 
ers, And our federal, state and local 


governments must also draw up prac- 
tical public-works and other pro- 
grams to give jobs to those unable 
to find private employment. 

In this herculean task of setting 
our postwar economy running so that 
it will be possible to provide decent 
jobs for all who can work and want 
to work, our nation is entitled to the 
wholehearted cooperation of organ- 
ized labor. That cooperation will 
be given. We of the A. F. of L. have 
been engaged in serious postwar plan- 
ning for some time; our program will 
be ready in the near future. 

Meanwhile, with the greatest war 
in history still in progress and still 
far from won, it is vital that all of 
us focus our energies upon the main 
task, that of giving to our govern- 
ment continued cooperation in every 
conceivable way. From the begin- 
ning of our participation in the war 
the policy of the American Federation 
of Labor has been that everything 
must be subordinated to the one para- 
mount objective—victory. This policy 
must continue in full effect. 

At the same time we of labor would 
be derelict if we failed to be on guard © 
against the clique of selfish men who 
are trying to use this war as a screen 
behind which to undermine laboring 
people and labor organizations. In 
days when national unity is impera- 
tive, these enemies of the working 
man are spinning the propaganda 
wheels without a pause and spending 
vast sums of money in a far-flung, 
well-planned campaign to do injury 
to labor. 

The object of these foes of labor is 
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to hurt us as much as possible during 
the war—while we are patriotically 
concentrating upon the No. 1 job— 
with the hope of putting themselves 
in a position to finish us off when 
the war is over. It seems likely that 
they are encouraged by the memory 
of industry’s all-out anti-union cam- 
paign after World War I. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has cheerfully given and faithfully lived 
up to its no-strike pledge. The exercise 
of other normal rights and privileges 
has also been voluntarily relinquished 
for the duration. There can be no 
question of the patriotism of the 


American Federation of Labor and of 
the six million men and women who 
comprise the Federation. We are 
glad of it; we would not have it 
otherwise. Above all else, we are 
Americans. 

But the time has come when we of 
labor must make it perfectly clear 
that we know what the anti-labor 
elements in the industrial, political 
and journalistic worlds are attempt- 
ing to accomplish and that we stand 
ready to thwart them. We must 
make it perfectly clear that we will 
not permit them to undermine the 
edifice which laboring people have 


built through sixty years of sacrifice 
and struggle for the benefit not only 
of the members of organized labor 
but of all workers and of the nation 
as a whole. 

On this Labor Day of 1943 we who 
make up American labor are fully 
conscious of the heavy responsibility 
which rests upon us. That responsi- 
bility our countrymen and humanity 
can count upon us to discharge faith- 
fully in the year ahead as we have 
done in the past, so that one day in 
the not too distant future the peoples 
of the earth may again take up the 
pursuits of peace. 





| Call Issued for Boston Convention 


HE OFFICIAL call for the sixty-third 
annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has gone out to all affiliated 
unions from Washington headquarters of the 
Federation. 
The convention will open at 10 A.M., Mon- 
day, October 4, at the Hotel Statler, Boston. 
Stressing the gravity of the wartime prob- 
lems facing the Federation’s millions of mem- 
bers in the United States and Canada, the 
official convention call says: 
“The winning of the war is the primary ob- 
jective of all classes of people, including the 


follow are questions which will be considered 
and acted upon by the delegates in attendance 
at the sixty-third annual convention. The 
deliberations and action taken by the officers 
and delegates will be influenced by singleness 
of thought and purpose. 

“They will seek to cooperate fully with the 
government in the promotion of the war effort, 
to protect and preserve the economic philoso- 
phy as well as the principles and policies of 
the American Federation of Labor and to 
protect and preserve our common heritage of 
freedom, liberty, justice and democracy.” 


The destruction of totali- 
tarianism and the triumph 
of democracy, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of 
free, democratic unions and 
the administration of said 
free, democratic unions by 
the membership, free from 
government domination and 
government control, are is- 
sues involved in the out- 
come of this conflict in 
which labor is vitally inter- 
ested. 

“The winning of the war 
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MERICA is now turning 
A out nearly six times as much 
war material a month as we pro- 
duced in the month before Pearl 
Harbor. And union labor is pro- 
ducing most of it. 

This is not just wishful think- 
ing. There is a careful index 
kept on war production and 
there are official records as to 
union contracts and war pro- 
curement contracts. My staff 
has carefully analyzed the official 
statistics from the Department 
of Labor with respect to war 
production contracts. On the 
basis of that study, we in the Of- 
fice of Labor Production offi- 
cially estimate that 85 per‘ cent 
of war workers are in plants 
where collective bargaining con- 
tracts exist between union and 
management. 

So we can legitimately consid- 
er that there is a union label on 
these production records—not 
because labor deserves exclusive 
credit but, better still, because 
labor, management and govern- 
ment have teamed up to design 
and use the best and newest 
equipment and the most efficient 
streamlined mass-production methods, 
together with local self-discipline and 
individual initiative, to boost the output 
of war material to equip our fighting 
lorces and millions of our Allied forces. 

The extent of the effort involved is 
hard to describe on paper. Early in 
1940 we had a small munitions indus- 
try, a very small one. We had only 
a small number of men in the armed 
forces. 

Now we have a huge war industry 
operating at the rate of an annual out- 
put of 65 billion dollars, one and a half 
times as much as our entire national 
income in the depth of the depression. 
Yet because the entire nation is work- 
ing so hard and effectively, our output 
for war is equalled by a similar volume 
of production to keep the home front 
strong. 

Now we have an armed force, almost 
95 per cent of it drawn within three 
years from our civilian population, 
chiefly of men 18 to 38, which totals 
over 9,500,000. Some 2,000,000 of 
them have come out of the ranks of or- 
ganized labor. 

The task of equipping that huge 
fighting force with enough modern 
equipment has required a conversion 
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from peacetime industry to war produc- 
tion, a tremendous building program, 
job changes for the vast majority of 
craftsmen and the net addition of over 
6,000,000 people within three years to 
the total employed in civilian occupa- 
tions. 

But we have done it. With 85 per 
cent of workers employed in plants 
where union-management agreements 
are in effect, we have provided basic 
equipment for the biggest fighting force 
in America’s history and have furnished 
to our Allies in dollar volume enough 
materiel to equip 10,000,000 troops 
plus huge quantities of aircraft and, in 
addition, substantial quantities directly 
purchased by them. 

That shows how well we are fulfilling 
the pledge President Roosevelt made 
for the American people that our nation 
would become the arsenal of democ- 
racy. 

While we cannot lean back now and 
coast, I think it is good for every work- 
ing man and woman to know that their 
effort has produced such magnificent 
results. I think there is no danger of 
complacency from giving credit where 
credit is due. The union men and 
women who spearheaded the drive to 
boost production up and up will draw 





new encouragement and deter- 
mination from the evidence that 
their earlier efforts have been so 
successful. 

Union labor did the great bulk 
of the building of military instal- 
lations, war housing and com- 
munity facilities, completing 
nearly 10% billion dollars’ worth 
within three years, including 
some of the biggest, fastest and 
most difficult construction jobs 
in American history. 

Union building tradesmen con- 
verted old factories and built 
hundreds of great new war 
plants, handling almost all of the 
more than six billion dollars’ 
worth of government-financed 
construction. 

Metal tradesmen shared re- 
sponsibility for tooling up the 
new plants. Most of the nearly 
six billion dollars’ worth of such 
equipment has been union-made, 
too. 

The production of copper, iron 
ore, coal and other metals, the 
processing of aluminum, the cut- 
ting of timber have been carried 
on despite great difficulties with 
union labor in the forefront. 

Transportation—so vital to the suc- 
cessful operation of the war effort— 
is almost wholly handled by union men. 
Railroad workers last year moved over 
2.8 billion tons of freight while truck 
drivers in Class I interstate motor car- 
riers carried more than 160 million 
tons. Seamen kept the lanes open de- 
spite thousands of casualties and now, 
with the U-boat menace receding, are 
triumphantly shuttling their precious 
cargoes back and forth over the seas. 

On the production side, unions are 
maintaining production in accordance 
with the no-strike pledge of the A. F. 
of L. and C.I.0. Omitting the time lost 
by stoppages in the coal fields, the June 
figures showed six man-days lost per 
10,000 days worked in all industry, 
while in February the total figure was 
even lower for the entire nation, with 
two days lost per 10,000 worked. 

I am not going to bother repeating 
the long list of production achieve- 
ments which raised the nation’s output 
in July to new heights—four per cent 
above the previous month. Instead, I 
want to emphasize that each month to 
come this year we need to boost our 
output more and more. From early 


summer to the first of the new year, we 
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must seek to get out 40 per cent more 
stuff with only a 10 or 15 per cent gain 
in employment apparently available in 
the munitions industries. 

To do so, we must get more output 
per worker and I want to reveal the 
evidence which makes me confident 
that it can and will be done. 

I am not a statistician and I know 
that figures can be the basis for argu- 
ment on one side or another but, since 
my job in WPB is primarily to increase 
worker productivity, I set out to find 
where we stand. I had my economic 
adviser make a careful study and the 
results of that study are worth trumpet- 
ing from the housetops. Here are our 
conclusions : 

Modernized methods and equipment, 
labor-management cooperation and 
hard work are making it possible for 
the patriotic American war worker in 
1943 to produce approximately 2% 
times as much as the average 1918 
worker. 

Working on the production front, 
millions of American men and women 
are individually turning out more than 
twice as much as their predecessors in 
1918. Productivity has increased most 
spectacularly on two most urgently 
needed programs—ships and planes— 
in which bigger and bigger records 
must be made in coming months to ful- 
fill military requirements. 

Transfers of experienced workers 
from war industry to the armed forces 
would ordinarily cause a loss in effi- 
ciency, especially when replacements 
must come increasingly from women, 
older men, handicapped persons and 
others not previously engaged in fac- 
tory work. Likewise, the scarcity of 
raw materials and difficulties in ob- 
taining new equipment would ordi- 
narily interfere with the most efficient 
operations. 

New methods of production, changes 
in models dictated by war experience, 
longer hours of work, housing prob- 
lems, transportation delays, increased 
time required for shopping, high indus- 
trial accident rates, difficulties in ob- 
taining customary foods and many simi- 
lar factors would ordinarily cause pro- 
duction per man-hour to go downward 
if labor and management were not off- 
setting such handicaps by greater re- 
sourcefulness, cooperation and determi- 

nation. 

Productivity in civilian lines has re- 
cently decreased somewhat because of 
such factors, but war industry output 
per man-hour has risen, especially in 
recent months, under the influence of 
experience, better control of materials 
and greater standardization with the 
use of mass production techniques. 

The effect of labor-management com- 
mittees in finding better and faster 
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Mr. Keenan believes results will show value of giving labor a WPB role 


ways to turn out the goods, in saving 
materials and in stimulating employe 
morale has likewise spurred individual 
output. 

Some of these improvements can be 
measured and from overall observa- 
tions we believe they reflect an improve- 
ment which is general. Actual month 
by month or year by year figures are 
not available in many lines to contrast 
present production with that of 1918 
or the following years of peace, how- 
ever, because the items being produced 
are seldom identical in any plant or 
industry. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
show a rise in output per man-hour 
from 66.2 in 1918 to 132.4 in 1939 and 
to 142.7 in 1941. 

Similar estimates are available from 
authoritative but unofficial economic re- 
search groups. Evidence is also avail- 
able in some key lines. 

In shipbuilding the increased pro- 
ductivity is well above the overall aver- 
age. The famed Hog Island yard in 
1918 required 290 days to construct 
a cargo ship somewhat smaller than the 
present Liberty ship. The national 
average as of February, 1943, was only 
62 days and one yard was averaging 
33 days. 

Hog Island’s fastest building aver- 
age was 225.8 days with eight ships 
delivered in a single month though it 
had fifty construction ways. With the 
same number of employes as Hog 
Island had, one yard with eleven ways 


recently delivered twelve ships in one 
month and averaged 32.5 days building 
time. Average construction and out- 
fitting time on Liberty ships has de- 
creased sharply. From keel-laying to 
actual delivery required 235 days for 
ships completed in December, 1941, 
and only 62 days for the average ship 
delivered in February, 1943. 

Employment in shipyards of all sorts 
had increased 89 per cent between May, 
1942, and May, 1943, while naval and 
merchant tonnage produced in May, 
1943, was 149 per cent higher than in 
May, 1942. 

In aircraft, employment increased 130 
per cent from December of 1941 to 
December of 1942, but the total pro- 
duction for 1942 was 230 per cent 
higher in tonnage than in 1941. In 
1942 the output of plane engine horse- 
power increased 240 per cent over 
1941. 

The man-hours originally estimated 
as necessary to build a Flying Fortress 
totaled 110,000 but present production 
requires only 27,000. 

Bituminous coal was produced in 
1918 at the rate or 3.78 tons per man- 
day while in 1942 it was at the rate of 
5.25 tons per man-day, and per man- 
hour rose from 0.46 ton in 1919 to 
0.78 tons in 1942. 

Output of copper ore was 0.41 tons 
per man-hour in 1918 and 1.42 tons in 
1941. Output of merchantable iron ore 
per man-hour went up from 0.47 tons 
in 1918 to 1.7 tons in 1941. 
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In steam railroads the index per 
man-hour was 85.4 in 1919, and 211.1 
in 1942. Man-hours decreased by 36 
per cent while ton-miles of freight al- 
most doubled and passenger-miles in- 
creased one-sixth. 

Comparable statistics are, of course, 
not available for most lines of munitions 
manufacture since many of them are 
new or greatly different from those 
produced in 1918. Man-hours for mis- 
cellaneous industries are not available 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for 1918, but a comparison of 1919 
figures with 1939 and 1942 shows the 
substantial progress made in most lines 
in turning out more per man-hour. 

This record is one for which labor, 
management and government agencies 
share well deserved credit. 

There has been a lot of talk in the 
papers about complacency, turnover, 
absénteeism, design changes, materials 
shortages and other conditions which 
are handicapping the war production 
program. Everyone of these is a head- 
ache which exists to some degree and 
which we are constantly trying to over- 
come. But, realistically, we know that 
some of these conditions are the in- 
evitable consequences of war, part of 
the price we must pay for the very in- 
tensity of our effort. 

We would have few if any of these 
headaches if we were not striving so 
hard to produce the biggest and best 
fighting force in our history and if we 
were not doing it at so furious a pace. 
Labor and management and govern- 
ment and all our people are straining 
so hard that a certain amount of fric- 
tion and waste motion is mingled with 
the sweat and blood of our war effort. 

The professors call it the law of 
diminishing returns. In a cold dollars- 
and-cents appraisal, we are paying a 
premium for speed and volume. We 
could reduce absences from work and 
turnover to a very small fraction if we 
were willing to hire only trained, ex- 
perienced, dependable workers, to avoid 
any overcrowding of housing, transpor- 
tation and other community facilities, 
and to keep their employment at a 
five-day, eight-hour level. But such 
“business as usual” would be disastrous 
in wartime. Somehow or other, it’s our 
responsibility to find ways to boost 
production regardless of handicaps or 
obstacles. 

One of the toughest jobs we have is 
to make factory veterans out of new 
recruits, many of whom were never 
before in a factory, who are subjected 
to a very stiff tempo of production and 
a long work week, plus almost every 
sort of inconvenience in off-the-job 
hours. 

The training methods in use are 
mass-production methods which are 
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sufficiently impersonal to discourage 
the newcomer. Often instructors and 
supervisors are themselves comparative 
novices at their jobs. In a period of 
such labor scarcity as we have at pres- 
ent, furthermore, the new worker is 
exposed to the bait of other jobs where 
he might be credited as an experienced 
worker and given some more money or 
a better chance for promotion, easier 
work conditions, more convenient trans- 
portation or housing or something of 
the sort. 

The temptation to swap jobs is very 
great and the new recruit does not take 
kindly to limitations on his wanderlust. 
Too often, the recruit gets excessively 
tired and discouraged and so quits the 
job. 

We must remember that most of the 
recent recruits to war work are not the 
typical family breadwinner who is the 
mainstay of industry in ordinary times. 
A large proportion are women who are 
making a very great sacrifice to enter 
factory work. It is true many earn sub- 
stantial wages, but with income tax 
payments, higher prices for goods and 
services, extreme difficulty in shopping 
and long and tiring travel to and from 
work, the net earnings may prove an 
insufficient incentive. 

In fact, to staff the huge airplane, 
shipbuilding, electrical and radio equip- 
ment, component parts and materials 
procuction plants, the incentive usually 
must come from a sense of duty and 
from community respect and coopera- 
tion. 

That is the reason why I am empha- 
sizing the subject of turnover so 
strongly in this article. Generally speak- 
ing, labor union members are not the 
ones who quit or go job-swapping. It is 
not the veterans but rather the recruits 
who are our problem. 

But union members and union offi- 
cials, as well as members of labor-man- 
agement committees, are the ones who 
really can do a lot to make the new- 
comers feel at home, learn the tricks 
of the trade and get a full feeling of 
responsibility to stick to their posts, 
acquire full know-how and increase 
their production. 

That is what we need most seriously 
right now. We need to eliminate the 





waste of turnover and get the increased 
productivity that is possible only from 
experience on the job. If we can cut 
unnecessary turnover in half, I believe 
our manpower supply problem would 
be cut in quarter and our productivity 
would be up as much as 10 per cent. 

The biggest problem we have in war 
production right now is to get enough 
of the right kind of manpower where 
it is needed, to keep it right there and 
to get the best and greatest possible 
output. 

The duties of the Office of Labor Pro- 
duction in WPB for which I am re- 
sponsible are concerned with the sec- 
ond and third phases, while Clinton S. 
Golden is vice-chairman for manpower 
requirements. He is primarily respon- 
sible for finding where manpower is 
most needed and, in his other post as 
vice-chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, to help get them into 
those jobs. He also is, of course, con- 
cerned with turnover. 

I am glad to say right now that the 
relationship between our two offices 
and between Clint Golden and me has 
been one of the closest cooperation, 
friendship and unity of purpose. Each 
of us has a major responsibility to per- 
form and neither of us is at all con- 
cerned with jurisdictional authority 
over the overlapping fringes of our 
work. Furthermore, there has been no 
question of representation in any nar- 
row sense of the word. Clint Golden 
has had the ready help of A. F. of L. 
unions whenever needed and I have re- 
ceived similar help from C.I.O. unions. 

I want also to say that we are get- 
ting the hearty cooperation of Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson, Executive 
Vice-Chairman Charles E. Wilson and 
the top executive staff of WPB. Presi- 
dent Green and Bob Watt, President 
Murray of the C.I.0., and the other 
members of the top Management-Labor 
Council in WPB are also a source of 
counsel and strength in our operations. 
They all are keeping us busy and, 
thanks to the support which the unions 
are giving us, we are confident that 
results will prove, many times over, 
the value of labor participation in oper- 
ating this great nerve center of civilian 
war production activity. 
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Labor Looks Ahead 


HE WORLD is in the midst of fateful 
happenings. The United Nations are 
pushing the Axis battlefront into its European 
fortress; United Nations forces have shortened 
the radius of the Japanese offensive in the 
Pacific and regained strategic islands; the 
United States and Great Britain are working 
out draft agreements on major peace issues. 
It is essential to have agreement between the 
two well-established democracies whose eco- 
nomics are industrialized to a degree that 
makes possible world power for defense 
against aggression. Our country needs the 
help of Great Britain in making the peace as 
we have needed her help in fighting the war. 
Great Britain stands in equal need of our help. 
This reciprocal dependence can well be the 
basis for maintaining an alliance that would 
serve the purposes of world peace. The 
United States, with her continental responsi- 
bilities for defense of the New World extend- 
ing over two oceans, has the support of Great 
Britain and the use and protection of her naval 
and land bases scattered over the world. 


* * * 


Labor has a special interest in these draft 
agreements which deal with the fundamentals 
in our social structure, such as international 
trade and markets, finances and currency 
stabilization, food, relief of peoples of coun- 
tries occupied by our armies, including the 
repatriation of forced labor. We are greatly 
concerned that representatives of civilian 
groups supplement governmental representa- 
tion in the conferences on these subjects. 

Democratic organization with effective use 
of the press is our surest guarantee that deci- 
sion will be squared with democratic prin- 
ciples which have their roots in and grow out 
of the concept of the dignity of human beings. 
That dignity is possible because they have 
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minds capable of deciding between higher 
and lesser ideals and consciences that impel 
them to decisions for the higher. Mistakes 
there may be, due to faulty information and 
interpretation of history, but the important 
thing is the will to correct misakes. 

To conserve this human will to progress 
men must be free politically and economically 
and have given no hostages to those who seek 
personal privileges. 

The surest guarantee of freedom is the right 
of individuals to associate themselves in or- 
ganizations which they control for the pur- 
pose of promoting purposes which lead to 
broader and higher freedoms. Unions of 
wage-earners, controlled by their member- 
ships, promote the welfare of wage-earners 
in political, social and economic fields. This 
fact is the basic reason why we seek for unions 
an opportunity to serve in working out war 
problems and the problems of the peace that 
will follow. The right of freedom of asso- 
ciation and other basic rights should be for- 
mulated in an international bill of rights. 

* * * 


We have done and are doing our full share 
to enable our country to win this war. We 
pledged a no-strike policy at the beginning of 
the war and have done everything humanly 
possible to fulfill that pledge. The effective- 
ness of our work is testified to by the huge out- 
put of planes, tanks, ships, ammunition, et 
cetera. 

Such work stoppages as have occurred have 
been seized upon by the hysteria squad in 
Congress as an opportunity to invade the free- 
dom of wage-earners. These members of 
Congress are working under a misunderstand- 
ing of the fundamental principles of democ- 
racy and must not be allowed to retain oppor- 
tunity to undermine democracy. 
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Their retirement from public office is a re- 
sponsibility devolving upon organized labor. 
There are similar individuals in adminis- 
trative positions in the government who fail 
to understand that war needs necessitate the 
integration of the services of private organiza- 
tions with the government in order to secure 
an all-out effort for the war. Where this 
understanding exists, representatives of unions 
are giving their leadership, experience and 
insight for the advancement of war work. 


Democratic officials should know that the 
most important element with which they have 
to deal is the spirit of cooperation of any es- 
sential group. Labor has shown a desire and 
will to cooperate which should have been the 
basis for achieving the goals set for victory. 


* * * 


As we turn our thoughts toward postwar 
days we realize that there will be no sudden 
change but that we must move forward from 
where we are. The important thing is to 
know the direction in which to move and for 
what purpose. 

We know we shall need jobs. For those 
jobs we look to private industry. Huge pro- 
duction facilities will have to be converted or 
retired. Some will get jobs immediately, 
while millions will have to wait until conver- 
sions by industries. Adequate social insur- 
ance must be ready to save them from the in- 
dignities of relief. 

We must have available a national employ- 
ment service to get information of jobs to 
workers with the briefest possible delay and 
to facilitate placement in available jobs. This 
employment service, together with all social 
insurance facilities, should be part of the U. 
S. Department of Labor, reorganized for serv- 
ice to the wage-earners of this country. 

There should be set up in the government 
an agency or authority to see us through the 
period of conversion from war to peace; to 
direct the cancellation of contracts so as to 
minimize unemployment; to coordinate res- 
toration of civilian production with produc- 
tion for relief and rehabilitation of bombed 
countries; to aid in the demobilization of 
armed forces and war workers and their in- 
duction into private life and readjustment to 
changed conditions. Control of government 
stockpiles will prevent their interference with 
production or price control. 
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But we should not and will not leave the 
full responsibility of postwar planning to gov- 
ernment agencies. Trade associations and 
business groups should have concrete plans 
ready with the necessary capital. Unions and 
union groups should plan with their employ- 
ers and help their members to be ready for 
the transition, assured of adequate unemploy- 
ment compensation supplementing union and 
governmental services of training, placement, 
health, travel, et cetera. 

Unions as well as business need to think over 
the kind of -world in which they want to live 
and work, and lay their plans to realize these 
ideals. One of the first responsibilities is to 
revive collective bargaining and to renew the 
primary services which we render to industry 
and to the community. 


* * * 


Our primary need will be jobs to enable us 
to earn a suitable living for ourselves and our 
families. We want jobs where we can work 
under contracts negotiated jointly by our 
agents and those of our employers, based on 
acceptance of the interdependence of mutual 
progress. 

Such contracts open the way for union- 
managément cooperation to produce high 
quality output at lowest possible costs, so that 
technical and production progress may con- 
tribute to higher material standards of living 
for all. Both management and unions should 
work to eliminate monopolistic controls which 
divert gains to privileged groups. 

Before unions can unreservedly follow this 
policy, they must be assured adequate employ- 
ment for all. Production must result in higher 
standards of living for all, for that is the way 
to assure jobs for all and adequate national 
income. | 

Since ours is a human institution, it must 
square its purposes and procedures with those 
ethical standards of behavior which guide our 
personal living. Labor has great opportun- 
ities in the coming years. Permanent progress 
can rest only on mutual agreements and the 
promotion of mutual welfare. The welfare: 
of labor is intertwined with the welfare of the 
nation and that of the nation with the welfare 


of the world, 
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By MATTHEW WOLL 


President, Labor League for 
Human Rights 


F YOU want to know what labor- 

community relations may be under 
ideal circumstances, take a look at 
Philadelphia. Take a look, specifically, 
at the USO-Labor outdoor canteen 
for service men at Reyburn Plaza, in 
the heart of the city. Built by the vol- 
unteer hands of Philadelphia labor, this 
undertaking is indeed, as Mayor 
Bernard Samuel said, “a symbol of 


USO-LABOR PL 
being erected by URBOR a 

dy the BUILDING & CONSTRU ; 
TRADES COUNCIL of AFL. 


ma conpunchon with 3 


Philadelphia’s patriotism and of what 
can be accomplished when all those con- 
cerned cooperate.” 

In thirteen days—during which mem- 
bers and scores of business agents of 
the city’s Building Trades Council and 
others worked long and hard at plaster- 
ing, painting, carpentry, roofing, etc.— 
the construction of this community can- 
teen for service men and service women 
was completed. Without any compen- 
sation except the consciousness of @ 
civic duty well done, these members 
and representatives of a multiplicity 
of trade unions found a common meet- 
ing ground in their joint labors on this 
important non-profit project for the 
community. 

The canteen includes a concrete dance 
floor 100 feet long by 80 feet wide, @ 
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VICTORY PLAZA in the center of Chicago has been built 
and given to the city as a war memorial to the more than 
7,500 members of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters in Chicago who are now in the armed forces. The 
project was sponsored by Teamsters Joint Council No. 25. 
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The impressive dedication ceremonies drew thousands d 
spectators. The principal speaker of the day was Danie 
Tobin, the Teamsters’ international president (extreme lef 
bottom photo). A check for $250,000 for the purchs 
of war bonds was presented to a Treasury representatiy 
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| wide promenade and a_twenty-foot 
| awning-covered pavilion with tables 
© and chairs to accommodate a thousand 
persons. 

On each side of the enclosure there 
are booths to provide soft drinks, sand- 
wiches and other refreshments, staffed 
by experienced volunteer aids supplied 
by the A. F. of L. hotel and restaurant 
unions. 

Admission to the center is limited 
strictly to service men and women and 
their escorts, and on the opening night 
thousands of soldiers, sailors, marines, 
WACS, WAVES, etc., took part in the 
dedicatory exercises and later danced 
until the early hours of the morning. 

Two hundred attractive young women 
members of Philadelphia’s trade unions 
are present each night to act as junior 
hostesses. 

Top-ranking officers of the A. F. of 
L. building trades of Philadelphia vied 
with fledgling apprentices to get the 
job done. James L. McDevitt, presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Labor 
and a member of the Plasterers Union, 
donned overalls and worked for days 
on end, his face and hands white with 
plaster. And when there was no plas- 
tering to be done, he drilled holes for 
the metal flag supports. Joseph A. 
Burke, president of the Building Trades 
Council and a member of the Sheet 
Metal Workers Union, when he had no 
sheet metal to work with, pitched in 
and helped the carpenters. Norman 
Blumberg, secretary of the Council and 
a representative of the Fresco Painters 
Union, drove nails and wielded a paint 
brush after he had finished redecorat- 
ing the band shell. Joseph McDonough, 
president of the Central Labor Union 
and also a plasterer, acted as assistant 
to an apprentice, and helped bolt flag- 
pole braces into place. John J. Cregan, 
business agent of the Carpenters Union, 
lugged wallboards and plywood during 
a temporary lull in the hammering. 

The American Federation of Labor 
workers donated their services, non-A. 
| F. of L. unions helped equip the can- 
» teen and the city provided the site and 
loaned the workers a steamroller. The 
cost of the center, $21,800, was pro- 
vided jointly by the city and the Phila- 
© delphia United War Chest, to which 
| labor contributed generously. 

The USO-Labor Plaza in Philadel- 
© phia stands as a monument to labor’s 
| loyalty—and as an eloquent rebuke to 
® the glib detractors of labor who vainly 
try to create suspicion between labor, 
the community and our men in the 
armed forces. It is a glorious example 
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What Labor Did in Pittsburgh 


Another of organized labor’s con- 
tributions is the USO-Variety Club 
canteen in Pittsburgh (see photo on 
Page 19). 

Pittsburgh’s canteen has many un- 
usual features. Its architecture is of 
the type seen at the New York 
World’s Fair. It is unique in provid- 
ing beds for service men a few steps 
away from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
station, so that tired soldiers stopping 
over between trains can catch a few 
winks under comfortable conditions. 
A call-board shows the time at which 
the man wishes to be awakened and 
an obliging porter gets him up. The 
canteen also blazes a trail in having 
all train announcements piped in from 
the station and broadcast by loud- 
speaker to all its three floors. 

“Labor’s contribution tothe job is 
by all odds the most thrilling thing I 
know of,” said Edward B. Lee, archi- 
tect. “There is at least $26,000 worth 
of free labor in the building, and the 
cooperation of labor was spontaneous 
from the time the work started.” 

In the building of the canteen the 
Carpenters District Council contrib- 
uted labor worth $6500. Local 66, 


International Union of Operating 
Engineers, graded off the site and also 
donated $600 in cash. Labor costs to 
the Bricklayers Union, Local 3, were 
$2200. The Plumbers Union, Local 
27, contributed $2500 in labor, and the 
Steamfitters Union, Local 449, $2500. 
Electrical Workers, Local 5, contrib- 
uted $2200 in labor, the Painters Dis- 
trict Council nearly $1000 and the 
Cement Finishers $200. The Sheet 
Metal Workers also wanted to con- 
tribute their labor, but the contractor, 
desirous of making a contribution 
himself, insisted upon paying them. 

Today 1500 service men and women 
daily visit the canteen, which is open 
around the clock. There is a superbly 
decorated lounge for reading, writing 
and rest. There is an auditorium for 
dancing to name bands and for other 
types of entertainment. There is a 
game room with ping pong and pool 
tables, and an ever-busy snack bar. 

Upstairs is the lounge for service 
women. Gaily decorated in Kelly 
green with morning-glory wallpaper 
and equipped with showers, radios 
and books, it has a completely femi- 
nine atmosphere. 





of what labor and the community can 
accomplish when the need for unity is 
great. But the need for unity between 
labor and the community is always 
great—in peace as well as in war. 

It would be a serious reflection upon 
our collective characters if events in the 
future were to prove that we are all 
capable of unity, self-sacrifice, a will- 
ingness to work for a common end in 
time of war, when destruction is of ne- 
cessity the order of the day, but are 


incapable of these social virtues in time 
of peace. I hope that Philadelphia labor 
will not stand alone in this splendid 
achievement. Organized labor in every 
city should sponsor undertakings of 
this kind as its duty to the men and 
women in the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps, and as a tangible demonstration 
of our contention that amicable labor- 
management and labor-community re- 
lations are sound, practical, feasible 
Americanism. 








Write to members of your union now 
in the armed forces. Keep them posted 


on developments on the home front. 
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Ihe Versatile Seabees 


By ADMIRAL C.H. WOODWARD 


- IT is an impossible job, the Sea- 
bees will do it. 

That is the reputation the Seabees 
have won as a result of their exploits on 
the far-flung battlefronts of the world. 
They are the “can do” men of the Navy, 
these intrepid Seabees who are as much 
at home with a .45 as with a cement 
mixer. 

Wherever American fighting forces 
go, there go the Seabees. And they go 
in with the first fighting units, getting 
their work under way while the bullets 
‘and shells whistle by and the bombs 
burst on all sides. “We can build; we 
can fight,” is their motto, and they have 
acquitted themselves well. 

The manning of the Seabees is an- 
other one of the many and varied con- 
tributions American labor has made to 
the war effort. These Construction 
Battalions—the Seabees—were mostly 
recruited from the ranks of organized 
labor, principally from the American 
Federation of Labor. 

They have accomplished the seem- 
' ingly impossible in all parts of the 
world, repairing damaged bases, con- 
structing new advance bases. They run 
the gamut of all construction tasks; in- 
cluding the building of roads, air base 
runway, pontoon landings, bridges, hos- 
pitals, barracks, supply depots, hangars, 
living quarters, underground fuel tanks, 
sanitary facilities, docks, fortifications, 
evaporator plants, camouflaging—often 
under the most disadvantageous and 
trying conditions. 

Much of their success can be attrib- 
uted to their versatility—their ability, 
figuratively and sometimes literally, to 
make something out of nothing. 

Most of the time the Seabees hit the 
shore behind the first waves of our at- 
tacking men. But it is not always that 
way. 
© When the United States Marine 
Raiders landed at Segi, New Georgia 
| Island, to drive out the Japanese, Lieu- 

tenant Colonel Michael Currin of the 
Raiders was greeted when he stepped 
ashore by Lieutenant Bob Ryan, of the 
Seabees. 

“Colonel, the Seabees are always 
happy to welcome the Marines,” Lieu- 
tenant Ryan said as he stepped up to 
shake hands with the Marine officer. 

“Well, I’ll be !” was all Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Currin could say. 
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These skilled workers from the ranks 
of labor have seen action and plenty 
of it. They helped nullify the jab stab 
in the back at Pearl Harbor by aiding 
in the repair of the damage in record 
times. They completed Henderson 
Field on Guadalcanal in the face of re- 
lentless Japanese air and sea attacks 
and then kept the field in operation day 
and night despite bombings by the 
enemy. Seabees were at Attu, North 
Africa, Sicily, Iceland and New Geor- 
gia. In addition, they have accom- 
plished wonders of construction in 
many other places which cannot be 
mentioned. 

In the far-flung places where the Sea- 
bees have carried out their work they 
have learned the value of time in fight- 
ing a war. They have learned that nec- 
essary supplies are not always available 
when needed, and in consequence sub- 
stituted Yankee ingenuity with amaz- 
ing results. 

On Guadalcanal the airfield job had 
to be done in a hurry. Heavy mechan- 
ized equipment was not immediately 
on hand, so the Seabees used hand tools 
and captured Jap equipment that was 
of inferior quality. Even with taking 
time out to wipe out Jap snipers who 
sought to pick them off as they worked, 
the Seabees pushed the field to com- 
pletion, a feat that may have meant the 
difference between holding or losing the 
strategic island during those critical 
days. 

These men who left their civilian 
jobs when the Navy called during those 
dark days after Pearl Harbor put their 
years of training and skill to the best 
possible use. If they need something 
for a construction project and it is not 
available, they fashion it from what is 
at hand. 

No job is too tough—nothing is im- 
possible for them. Their desire to win 
overcame such obstacles as mud, 
swamps and mosquitoes of the South 
Sea islands, not to mention Jap attacks. 
There were times when cement was not 
available for constructing seaplane 
aprons. The Seabees did not sit down 
and wait for a ship to arrive with the 
necessary supplies. Instead they took 
stock of what they had and in short or- 
der a takeoff apron was built of sand 
found on the island. 

Roads had to be built over which 


heavy field guns and supplies were to be 
moved to the front. Bridges were nec- 
essary to get vehicles over streams. 
Palm trees from the native groves were 
felled and sawed into planks for lumber 
for such work as well as for the build- 
ing of warehouses and barracks. Logs 
were sawed into proper lengths to give 
a base for roads through the sticky 
swamps. 

Rare hardwoods often were used to 
build commonplace sheds or shelters 
and bridge structures. Runways for 
airfields were made from lava from vol- 
canoes and coral was dug from the sea 
and crushed for use in paving roads. 

While engaged in building a power 
line in one instance, the Seabees found 
they had no insulators. The line had to 
be built, insulators or no insulators, and 
it was built—with insulators. The in- 
domitable Seabees made the necessary 
insulators from soft drink bottles and 
the line was finished on schedule! 

Empty oil drums served many im- 
portant purposes when they fell into the 
hands of these working-fighting Navy 
men. They served as culverts to pro- 
tect newly constructed roads through 
swamps. They were converted into 
lining for drainage ditches. Given a 
few finishing touches by the Seabees, 
these same empty oil drums were made 
into stoves and bake ovens. They 
served as hot-cake grills. These empty 
drums were used for trusses to rein- 
force building construction. Filled with 
sand, they were used as baffles for 
buildings. Among other uses to which 
the drums were put by these masters of 
versatility were buoyants for rafts and 
even for small floating drydocks, basins, 
tubs, roofing (after being flattened by 
rollers), piping and riprapping. In one 
case they even made a sightseeing canoe 
from the drums, complete with some 
second-hand Japanese seaplane floats 
for outrigging. 

In most cases the Seabees take with 
them the most modern equipment ob- 
tainable, but even then local conditions 
frequently necessitate ingenious im- 
provising. And these masters of ver- 
satility rise to the occasion and the 
“show goes on.” 

Even with their modern equipment 
which is carried with them, they often 
run into problems that might baffle less 
determined men. Parts wear out when 
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the nearest replacement parts are thou- 
sands of miles away, and the Seabees 
can’t wait for the arrival of replace- 
ments. Undaunted, they improvise new 
parts by hand or with the aid of any 
available power equipment. In either 
case, the necessary repairs are made and 
the work goes on with but a minor in- 
terruption. Nothing is thrown away. 
Equipment that is entirely worn out is 
saved and pieces from it salvaged for 
use on other machines. 

Where dump trucks are needed and 
only transport trucks are available, the 
Seabees have solved their problem by 
fitting a flexible section 
of wire mesh into the 
truck bed and covering 
it with a tarpaulin to 
hold the gravel in place. 
A cable attached to the 
front end of the mesh is 
used to bend the mesh 
upward and force the 
gravel off the rear of the 
truck. A light cater- 
pillar provides the 
power. 

These determined 
men, who take great 
pride in their work and 
accomplishments, are 
called upon to perform 
every variety of task. 
They cut an airfield out of a primitive 
jungle in ten days. This included the 


felling of the trees, leveling and the 


construction of a runway. They re- 
floated a torpedoed ship in thirteen 
days. They repaired a damaged air- 
craft carrier during the heat of battle. 
In every case they were required to 
make the most of what they had in the 
way of tools and materials. But the 
important thing is that they did the job 
and did it well. 

In the cold and damp of the Aleu- 
tians they have carried on their work, 
building, building, building. They were 
at Attu when the landing was made and 
in record time had landing strips ready 
for American planes. Harbor facilities 
sprang up like mushrooms. Barracks 
and warehouses appeared overnight. 
Impenetrable mud gave way to smooth, 
hard roads over which moved the vi- 
tally needed guns and supplies for the 
men who were exterminating the Japs 
on the island. 

In Alaska they performed similar 
feats. Defense and offense bases grew 
figuratively out of the air. The damage 
done by Jap planes at Dutch Harbor 
was quickly repaired and the base made 
stronger than ever. 

In Alaska the beached hull of an old 
ship stood rusting in the water. The 
Navy needed every available ship, so 
the job was assigned to the Seabees. 
Twenty men were given the task of re- 
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floating the vessel and putting it into 
shape for a voyage to a port where she 
might be thoroughly reconditioned. 

Of the twenty men assigned to the 
job, only one had had previous experi- 
ence with a ship’s engines. But the 
job had to be done. So the men got 
down to work—ten hours a day, seven 
days a week. In just thirty days the 
vessel was given dock trials as a fast 
Navy transport. 

The ship was pulled to a dock. Her 
condenser had at least a thousand leaks. 
The tubes of the boilers were spotted 
with holes. The cases of the gigantic 
main thrusts held little 
but powdered rust. The 
air pumps were shot. 
But the twenty men 
Got a vaca- kept doggedly at their 
en Sam job. 

po sy 4 They retubed the 
on a farm? boilers and put the tur- 
When you bines in working order. 
oe They made their own 
year, you jibs for spotting in the 
help your ponderous valves and 
SeRater. made their own pack- 
Don’t let . » 
patty Teele ing for the valves. The 
go to waste. bearings of the engines 
were pulled out and the 
metal repoured. The 
condenser was rebuilt, 
the air pumps over- 
hauled. What had appeared to be a 
useless vessel was made ready for its 
trip for complete reconditioning. 

While every day is a busy day for the 
Seabees, such spare time as they may 
have is put to good use. Usually it is 
spent figuring out a way to make some- 
thing that is needed at the base. 

Long, hard hours mean nothing to 
the Seabees—it’s accomplishments that 
count with them. They often work as 
much as sixteen hours a day in all 
kinds of weather, seven days a week. 
Their overtime pay is sweat and more 
sweat and possibly some blood thrown 
in when they find it necessary to de- 
fend what they have built. But there 
are no tears shed by Seabees. They 
leave that for the enemy. They don’t 
complain. They work—and they get 
things done in a big way. They work a 
little harder and a little longer and 
make it just that much tougher on the 
enemies of free labor. 

Every man is a worker. There are 
no drones in the Seabees. They repair 
or build anything, anywhere. They are 
a constructive group in a super-de- 
structive war. 

Just who are these miracle men of 
the Navy? They are the men who 
worked in all of the trades during 
peacetime, the men who worked next to 
you on a construction job, in a machine 
shop. They are artisans from the ranks 
of labor who answered the Navy’s call 





for men who could both work and fight, 
They are men who have wives, sons, 
fathers and brothers fighting the pro. 
duction line battle of labor back home, 

The loss of Guam and Wake Island 
showed that those workers should have 
been members of the armed forces in 
order to defend what they built on such 
advanced bases. The Navy needed men 
who could both work and fight. It 
was then that from the ranks of labor 
many left their work to enlist with this 
new fighting-building branch of the 
Navy. 

Labor readily answered that call, 
Leaders of organized labor gave. and 
are still giving, every possible assist- 
ance to the Navy in its Seabee recruit- 
ing program. ‘These leaders of labor 
have been responsible in no small way 
for the success of the Seabee program. 

When the enlistment of Seabees was 
ordered late in 1941, they comprised the 
first enlisted men to work under the 
direction of the officers of the Civil En- 
gineer Corps of the Navy and the cen- 
tury-old Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
The original plan, prior to Pearl Har- 
bor, was to organize just one regiment 
of three battalions, 3,300 officers and 
men, whose job would have been to 
check construction work done by pri- 
vate contractors for the Navy. 

The attack on America’s strategic 
outpost brought changes in the plan and 
resulted in a decision to increase greatly 
the complement of the Seabees. These 
construction battalions would have to 
build, not just supervise, and at the 
same time be able to defend their work. 
The number of regiments was increased 
to six with a total of 20,000 men. That 
figure was raised later to 60,000 men 
and today the number is more than 
150,000 and the authorized strength is 
210,000—or more than the entire per- 
sonnel of our peacetime Navy. 

Already skilled in their trades, the 
Seabees are taught to defend themselves 
in boot camps before taking up ad- 
vanced training. It is there they also 
are given lessons in making something 
out of nothing. 

The American Federation of Labor 
may well be proud of its members who 
are working and fighting on the far- 
flung battle fields of the world. The 
Navy i is proud of them and the record 
they have made. 

The versatility displayed by these 
indomitable members of labor puts 
them in a class that need take its hat 
off to no one. Their motto, “Construt- 
mus Batuimus,” means just what it 
says: “We can build; we can fight.” 
Just give the Seabees a job to do—they 
“will do.” They thrive on hardships 
and handicaps. It is that determina- 
tion of free labor that spells inevitable 
defeat for the Axis. 
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By SAL B. HOFFMANN 


President, Upholsterers International Union 


URING recent months it has been 

asked how unions can expect to 
have an appeal for workers in view of 
the conditions created by wage stabil- 
ization, labor’s no-strike pledge, the 
regulations of the National War Labor 
Board and the wartime restrictions 
placed upon our industries by govern- 
mental agencies. 

Let us not be dismayed. I look upon 
these so-called “new” conditions as a 
real blessing in disguise. They serve 
to warn us to wake up and face real- 
ities. They warn us not to be further 
seduced and made impotent by the lure 
of easy living that has befuddled us 
because of the NLRA and other labor 
laws. They bring us right back to the 
fundamentals of trade unionism. 

A careful analysis of the labor laws 
now operating will show with painful 
clarity that the worker who is not a 


member of a trade union is completely’ 


and definitely lost in a bewildering 
morass of impotent individualism. 

While it may be legally possible to 
do so, nevertheless it is practically im- 
possible for an individual worker to 
approach any of the various agencies 
set up by law or executive order or to 
have these agencies act upon his pleas 
or petitions. 

Only through the unions can the 
workers avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of the Wagner Act. Only through 
the unions can the workers avail them- 
selves of the opportunities that do exist 
to secure wage increases. Only through 
the unions can workers present their 
grievances to the NWLB and petition 
for redress. Only through the unions 
will the workers be able to safeguard 
their legitimate interests under the 
regulations of the War Manpower 
Commission. 

_And what of the postwar period? 
Then, too, the unions will play an im- 
portant and vital role. Only through 
the vigilance of the unions will the 
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workers be able to retain the forty-hour 
week and its overtime pay features. 
Only through the vigilance of the 
unions will the workers be able to re- 
tain the benefits of the minimum wage 
law. Only through the vigilance, the 
power and the prestige of the trade 
unions will the workers be able to safe- 
guard and improve the social security 
laws. 

In warning the worker that the need 
for unions is now more urgent than 
ever before, the trade unions do not 
paint a picture from imagination. We 
speak from profound and bitter experi- 
ence. We have not forgotten what 
happened during and after World 
War I. 

During that war labor enjoyed a 
favorable position in the war economy. 
Labor received recognition as never 
before. Labor was promised more and 
larger rewards as soon as the war was 
over. Some union leaders believed 
labor had finally achieved Utopia. 

When the war ended, bedlam began. 
War industries stopped. Millions of 
workers became unemployed. Millions 
of workers were stranded in former 
war production towns and _ localities. 
Millions of soldiers returned looking 
for employment. Competition for jobs 
became keen and bitter. With an abund- 
ant and hungry labor supply, employers 
reduced wages time and again. 

Union-hating employers and their 
anti-union political stooges initiated a 
bitter and vicious attack upon the trade 
unions. All the promises made to labor 
during that war were soon forgotten. 
Most of the gains previously made by 
labor were wiped out. The so-called 
“American Plan” ruled the land—an 
open shop, anti-union plan which pro- 
claimed that union men be denied em- 
ployment. Employers deliberately 
broke their union contracts. Lockouts 
occurred throughout the land. 

It was a long and bitter struggle. 
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Wages and working conditions were 
smashed down to the lowest levels. But 
that struggle, like everything else, 
finally ran its course. When it had 
ended only the strong unions had sur- 
vived. The trade union movement 
eventually recovered and started the 
long road back. In a few years wages 
and working conditions were again at 
a high level, but solely because of the 
strength, stamina and fighting spirit of 
American trade unionists. 

After this war only the unions will 
be able to help the worker and safe- 
guard his welfare. Only the unions 
will be able to safeguard his seniority. 
Only the unions will be able to protect 
and maintain his decent wage rates. 
Only the unions will be able to protect 
and maintain his decent conditions of 
employment. Only the unions will 
safeguard his interests while his indus- 
try converts back to civilian produc- 
tion. Only the unions will prevent 
ruinous competition for jobs among the 
workers. Only the unions will be able 
to protect the job for the worker. Only 
the unions will lead the workers at 
that time from the bewildering morass 
of impotent individualism to the se- 
curity for which this war is being 
fought. 

Only the unions have the resources 
required to maintain representatives 
and agents at state capitals and at 
Washington to protect the interests of 
the workers. Only the unions have the 
power and prestige required to make 
state legislators and Congressmen re- 
spect the rights of the workers. Only 
the unions have the power and prestige 
required to make federal and state bu- 
reaus and agencies properly interpret 
and administer laws affecting the work- 
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ers. Only the unions can insure justice 
for the workers. 

Because of the gains and privileges 
that war conditions bring to them, some 
workers forget the basic reasons that 
make working men and working women 
join trade unions. Many workers who 
migrate from their regular civilian in- 
dustries, in which they have spent the 
major portion of their working lives, to 
war industries, which offer them tem- 
porary employment at high wages, for- 
get the problems of their civilian jobs, 
and forget that just as soon as the war 
is over, they will have to go back to 
those jobs, in many cases finding that 
the problems have multiplied manifold. 

Many of them believe that unions ex- 
ist for the sole purpose of securing high 
wages for workers. Therefore, they 
say, if the government controls wages, 
then of what use is a union? 


That is precisely what employers 
want the workers to believe. 

The very fact that employers have 
become so solicitous about workers pay- 
ing dues to a union that can no longer 
secure high wages for them because of 
the government’s war rules should 
strike a warning bell in the minds of 
the workers. If it were true that the 
unions can no longer help workers, then 
why would the employers be so anxious 
to have workers forsake their unions? 
If unions were helpless, does any sen- 
sible worker believe that his employer 
would worry much about whether or 
not the worker paid dues to a union? 

If workers permit their employer to 
hypnotize them into forsaking or weak- 
ening their union, they will be going 
back to the conditions that prevailed 
before the union came. They will again 
give the employer the sole voice in 


determining the conditions under which 
they will work, the wage rates tha 
will be paid to them, for how long t 
shall be employed, and whether or not 
they shall be employed at all. T 
will no longer have job security of 
the protection of their union. They 
will again be at the mercy of the stray 
bosses and the speed-up horses. 

Workers must always remember that 
anti-union employers never lose sight of 
the fact that the unions form the sole 
bulwark of protection for the workers 
and for that reason want the union 
destroyed. 

For precisely the same reason, the 
workers must never lose sight of the 
fact that their trade unions are the only 
protection they have against unscru- 
pulous exploitation and therefore must 
be maintained and strengthened at all 
times, 


Full Employment and a Better World. 


By ARTHUR GREENWOOD 


kg PEOPLE of Britain—an in- 
dustrial, commercial and seafaring 
country—know that our fate is not in 
our own hands. We cannot live unto 


ourselves alone, except at the price of 
returning to primitive conditions, be- 
coming an easy prey to any marauder 
and relinquishing heavy responsibilities 


which we ought to bear. 

Let me try to put the situation as I 
believe most of my countrymen see it. 
They naturally look at it through their 
own spectacles. What do they want? 
They passionately desire to see an end 
of aggression in order that they may 
live in peace and amity with their neigh- 
bors everywhere. They want to pursue 
their peaceful avocations relieved from 
the fear of world convulsions—and 
from the fear of want and insecurity. 

In its simplest form, the domestic 
issue is what is called “full employ- 
ment.” There are those who think that 
full employment can be attained but 
only by a lower standard of life. I do 
not regard full employment as every- 
body working with half-empty bellies. 
Full employment connotes standards of 
prosperity, not bedraggled poverty. 

The British citizen knows in his 
heart that the best way to social and 
economic justice is through that full 
employment which can yield him a 
standard of life consonant with human 
dignity and a sense of independence. 
If that is guaranteed, then he must be 
treated honorably when he falls on days 
of adversity. 

Conversely, if we can insure freedom 
from want in adversity, wage standards 
can be pegged above the poverty level. 
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In essence, the maintenance of em- 
ployment for all is not beyond human 
powers. Stripping the problem of its 
non-essentials, and brushing from our 
eyes ancient conceptions which bear no 
relation to the problems of mid-twen- 
tieth century—more especially after two 
world wars—we surely can see that 
the way to prosperity and full employ- 
ment is along the path of world eco- 
nomic development. No redistribution 
of the world’s prewar production would 
have yielded full employment. Nor, to 
quote the words of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, would it have yielded “improved 
labor standards, economic advance- 
ment and social security” for all. It 
certainly could not do so after the pres- 
ent war is over. No amount of jug- 
gling with old formulae, no gerryman- 
dering with sterling and dollars, can 
alter the stark fact that prosperity and 
security are to be measured not in coun- 
ters, but in goods and services enjoyed 
by the peoples. 

Weare brought up, therefore, against 
increasing the world’s output for the 
world’s enjoyment and use. There are 
vast resources yet untapped. While it 
must be the duty of each nation to de- 
velop and wisely to conserve its own 
natural resources and its human power, 
in brain and brawn, the matter cannot 
be allowed to rest there. In many lands 
where there are rich and undeveloped 
natural resources the difficulty is that 
of capital resources. I should not like 
to see a blizzard of exploitation and 
serfdom sweep over these regions and 
leave a blight behind, enriching a hand- 
ful of self-seekers and shackkng the 


multitude with an unknown and inse- 
cure life. 

Vice President Henry Wallace has 
predicted that worldwide reconstruc- 
tion in the postwar period probably will 
be undertaken by a United Nations In- 
vestment Corporation, and this project 
will prevent widespread unemployment. 
Here we get to the heart of the problem 
of full employment. We shall need a 
United Nations organization which will 
encourage, canalize and fertilize future 
cultivation of the world’s unused or 
misused resources. It ought to be in 
active existence now, surveying the 
ground, collating applications, assessing 
the relative importance of various 
schemes and seeking as far as practica- 
ble to arrange the terms of financial 
advances. 

The overrun countries of Europe will 
present a tragic spectacle at the end 
of the war. The last shot will be the 
signal for a new war—a war on devas- 
tation, destruction and disease. Before 
we finish coming to the succor of the 
liberated peoples, the work of repair 
and rehabilitation should begin. 

If it is agreed that full employment, 
with all that it implies, is essentially a 
problem for the United Nations in con- 
cert then delay may well be fatal. It 
will tax all the patience they possess to 
reach conclusions and plans based on 
conceptions and principles which, in 
varying degrees, may conflict with 
deeply embedded nationalistic views— 
views now inapplicable to the world we 
shall enter at the end of the war. The 
path will be rough, stony and long; but 
the sooner we tread it the better. 
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We'll Obey the Law 
From The International Teamster 


The Connally bill is now a law. It 
is officially known as the War Labor 
Disputes Act. But it is still the Con- 
nally bill. Under this act, labor unions 
face stringent regulations with severe 
penalties for violation. 

In Congress this bill had the support 
of all the men who have always opposed 
labor. Their opposition to labor was 
not born of war strikes, as they claimed. 
They have always hated labor and took 
advantage of the war psychology to 
pass this law. 

Nevertheless, the bill is now a fed- 
eral law, and as such must be obeyed 
implicitly. 

The men who passed it over the 
President’s veto believed that labor 
would be driven in resentment to stage 
strikes or slowdowns. Their motive 
was not to eliminate strikes but to en- 
courage them. 

Even though the law was enacted to 
curb the defiance of a single union, and 
even though its provisions are unfair 
to the great bulk of labor, nevertheless 
the rest of labor will obey the law as 
long as it stands. However, we will 
spare no effort to remove that law 
from the books because we see it for 
what it is. 


Labor Must Vote 


From The Catering Industry 
Employe 


Labor in the United States suffered 
a shocking blow when Congress passed 
the Smith-Connally bill over President 
Roosevelt’s veto. But, in a sense (not 
in the sense used by anti-labor forces) 
this blow was not wholly undeserved. 
Labor’s dereliction was not in failing to 
keep its no-strike pledge. We have 
abided by that promise. Where labor 
was caught off guard was in having 
sent the wrong men to Congress. 

Too few members of organized labor 
realized the power of their votes. Many 
failed to register and many of those 
who did vote disregarded the candi- 
date’s labor record. 

True, some Congressmen with good 
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labor records voted to override the 
President’s veto, but these men must 
have been familiar with the shortness 
of labor’s memory as shown by the 
weakness of its performance at the 
polls. 

It is nothing short of tragic that a 
defeat of this kind was needed to jolt 
the labor vote into action. No good 
now to reproach ourselves on the fail- 
ures of the past. Our battle of “Stalin- 
grad” is not hopeless, either. With 
heads that are bloody but unbowed, 
we, too, like our Russian ally, can re- 
coup our losses. The reactionaries may 
have hit at our fundamental right to 
strike, but they have not taken away 
our right to vote—not yet. 

What we failed to do in the past 
we can do with a vengeance in the 
future. Every member of organized la- 
bor in this country must register and 
without delay. 

All our Congressmen and one-third 
of our Senators will come up for elec- 
tion in 1944. We must be ready for 
action as early as the spring primaries. 
Those Congressmen and Senators who 
are responsible for the passage of this 
disgraceful law must be defeated. La- 
bor has the votes to send new men to 
Congress, men who will right this 
wrong and remove from our statutes 
this law which contaminates the free 
spirit of America. 

If we fail to do this how can we ever 
face on their return, our fighting 
forces, the majority of whom are from 
the ranks of labor? 


Wages and Prices 
From The A. F. of L. Auto Worker 


The point has been reached on the 
home front where either wages must 
increase or prices rolled back by what- 
ever means the latter can be done. 

We realize that a rollback of prices 
is no simple matter. One cannot, like 
Joshua, raise his arm and command the 
sun to stand still, nor can he, like Hou- 
dini, make passes at an object and com- 
mand it to disappear. Inflation prices 
are here and it will take more than a 
legend and a trick to correct them. It 
will take economic action, 
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So alarming have developments been 
that an old-line A. F. of L. union, the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, has indicated that it is pre- 
pared to ask for release from its no- 
strike pledge. 

Other unions, embittered by the fail- 
ure of the government and Congress 
to hold the line at both ends, to effec- 
tively curb all wartime profiteering by 
speculators and black market opera- 
tors, are demanding that drastic action 
be taken at once to avert a breakdown 
in the industrial and economic struc- 
ture of the nation. 

If something is not done, there will 
certainly be a chaotic condition in in- 
dustry. War plants will not be able to 
produce to their full extent, railroads 
will not be properly geared to transport 
war materials to shipping ports and, on 
the battlefields of Europe and Asia, 
American lives and American fortunes 
will burn away in the acrid smoke of 
war. 

In all the price control program, the 
only section that has been effective is 
rent control. 

What makes one part of the price 
control program work while another 
does not ? 

We think it is because those who 
handle rents got tough at the proper 
time and proved for the benefit of the 
landlords that they were not in a mood 
for any foolishness from them. 


The False Cry 


From The International Laundry 
Worker 


“Clean out the dictators!” is the 
order of the day. In the governments 
of the world such a housecleaning is 
now taking place. Dictators bring war, 
and war brings chaos, which in turn 
affords new opportunities for other 
dictators. 

The world is in a do-or-die war to 
end all wars, and thus forever stamp 
out dictatorship. 

This is a laudable and necessary task. 
Two world wars are as many as our 
universe can stand, and labor and capi- 
tal alike are united in this endeavor. 

But certain big business moguls will 











take advantage of any situation to dis- 
credit union labor. From cleaning out 
political dictators it is a simple turn of 
propaganda practice to finger anybody 
you don’t like and call him a dictator. 

See how President Roosevelt’s ene- 
mies use this trick. When they get 
tired of calling him every other name 
they can think of, now, because it’s the 
popular cry of the day, they shout, 
“Down with the New Deal dictators!” 
pointing all the while at the President 
of the United States. 

No person, no group escapes the 
crafty propaganda of the lords of in- 
dustry. Labor unions have become 
recognized and respected. Labor un- 
ions have become responsible and pow- 
erful. Labor unions have become the 
protectors of the common people. 

Naturally all this gripes big business, 
and big business is not going to miss 
the chance to weaken and destroy labor 
unions. 

So day by day the cry becomes louder 
and louder, “Down with union dicta- 
torship !” 


In the Middle 
From The American Pressman 


Fascists fight democracy by camou- 
flaging their objective in a crusade 
against the evils of communism while 
the reds slyly undermine democracy by 
pointing to the dangers to working men 
and women of the fascist type of gov- 
ernment. Each in its own way, and 
their ways are parallel, endeavors to 
enlist the aid of organized labor in 
order to exterminate the other. 

The next objective in either case, if 
the first were reached, would be the 
total elimination of free trade unions. 
If democracy falls, then this next step 
would be a natural and easy victory 
for whichever form of dictatorship won 
the initial war. 

There can be no democracy under 
the present setup of the world without 
trade unions, nor can there be trade 
unions without democracy. They are 
inseparable as history plainly shows. 
This fact is definite and it behooves us 
to hold it ever in our minds. Only by 
doing so can we evaluate the problems 
as well as the proposals which will 
be encountered and presented to us in 
the future. 

Only through a full realization of the 
importance of holding tenaciously to 
democracy and trade unionism and pro- 
tecting both from the onslaughts of 
those who would destroy them can we 
retain freedom. By realizing the ulti- 
mate objective of those who come to us 
in sheep’s clothing offering us the 
privilege of fighting one enemy with 
another can we determine the proper 
course to pursue. 

Our responsibilities will increase in 
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this respect as time goes on and as 
opportunities of stirring up dissatisfac- 
tion grow stronger. The time to gain 
strength is now. It is likewise an op- 
portune time for us to lay plans for 
protection. We are all concerned about 
the winning of the war and the peace 
and the preservation of our democratic 
ideas and institutions and we must all 
contribute thereto. 


Labor Foes in Uniform 
From The West Coast Sailor 


Certain union-hating individuals 
wearing the uniform of the armed serv- 
ices are giving the merchant seamen a 
pushing around. There are a number 
of people with commissions in the 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard who are 
not regular service men but are law- 
yers, clerks, bookkeepers and desk gen- 
erals of one sort or another. Most of 
these people are doing clerical work for 
the armed forces or are amateur snoop- 
ers giving vent to their vindictive hatred 
of organized labor under authority of 
the uniform they wear. These people 
do not hesitate to disgrace the uniform 
of the armed services by abusing their 
authority in the interests of the ship- 
owners. 

As an example, the Coast Guard has 
now started a “disciplinary” board in 
every port. These boards have been 
assigned the function of investigating 
any alleged violation of discipline or 
other disputes which occur aboard ship. 

When a vessel arrives in any U.S. 
port, these “investigators” come on 
board and snoop around to find out 
from the officers whether there is, or 
has been, any “violation” of discipline, 
etc. They have made a practice of seiz- 
ing upon every piddling infraction of 
the rules to jerk seamen’s papers right 
and left. 

A funny part of this whole business 
is their reluctance to listen to anything 
favorable which is said about the crew. 
Lots of skippers report that they have 
an excellent crew aboard, efficient, dis- 
ciplined and courageous. The snoopers 
seem to resent such reports and never, 
to our knowledge, have they submitted 
an account of such a report. 


The Future of Telegraphy 


From The Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Journal 


The picture painted by telegraph offi- 
cials of a telegraph company in 1953 is 
not very attractive to those who have 
chosen telegraphy as a livelihood. It 
would seem that the only employes will 
be plant men to install and service the 
telefax equipment, plus a few clerks 
and bookkeepers who will measure the 
current used, or the number of square 
inches of messages sent by facsimile. 


Just as the telephone company was 
able to hornswoggle the public into 
taking over the operator’s job, free for 
nothing, when the dials were installed, 
the telegraph company hopes to sell the 
public on dialing the consignee, insert 
the message into a slot, push a button 
and relieve the company from any 
manual strain whatsoever. It may be, 
of course, that for many years to come 
it will be necessary to pick up the fac- 
simile message in a relay office and 
either send it on by teleprinter or Morse 
if the consignee is located in some iso- 
lated place where the facsimile or 
printer has not been installed. But the 
dream of a human-less telegraph com- 
pany is crystal clear, as it has been for 
many years, but now brought out to the 
public’s gaze (and the employes’ gaze) 
for the first time. 

Collective bargaining can do many 
things to safeguard the interests of the 
present-day telegraph workers. For 
one thing, a union agreement can pro- 
vide for a fair distribution of the sav- 
ings derived by labor-elimination de- 
velopments. There is no reason why 
stockholders should pocket all of the 
savings which may result from realiza- 
tion of the dreams of the machine age. 


Amity in the Theater 
From Equity 


Amidst the growing tension and bit- 
terness between labor and capital and 
the government over wage scales and 
conditions of work, it is with consider- 
able pardonable pride that Equity re- 
flects upon the manner in which the 
basic agreement between Equity and 
the League of New York Theaters was 
recently extended for another year. 

The theatrical industry has not been 
any more free of stress and strain than 
other fields of activity. If the intent 
had been present on either side it would 
have been perfectly possible to have 
found sufficient issues for a quarrel or 
for contention. 

Yet an agreement was reached in one 
meeting between the executives and the 
legal departments of the two organiza- 
tions and the details of the few and 
slight changes necessary were ratified 
by botlr organizations speedily and 
without difficulty. 

Of course, it was possible only be- 
cause both sides approached the negoti- 
ations in a reasonable, fair and friendly 
manner and without intent to obtain 
undue advantage of each other. They 
wanted stability in the theater during 
the next working year, but they wanted 
good feeling and confidence also. And 
they got them. We think that other 
groups, outside the theater, could well 
afford to note that if they really wanted 
concord and agreement this is how it 
could be reached. 
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» Actors, singers and announcers on 
commercial programs of seven broad- 
casting companies who have not had 
an increase in pay since 1940 have re- 
ceived a 10 per cent boost under a re- 
cent ruling of the National War Labor 
Board. The increase was made re- 
troactive to March 8. The workers 
were represented by the American Fed- 
eration of Radio Artists. 


> Protests of the United Automobile 
Workers, A. F. of L., have been up- 
held by the National War Labor Board. 
The union had protested the action of 
the Fifth Regional War Labor Board 
setting aside terms of a bonafide union- 
shop agreement between the U.A.W. 
and the Trailer Company of America, 
Cincinnati. The vote of the national 
body was unanimous, 


> Establishment of-a nursery for chil- 
dren of workers employed by Davidson 
Brothers of West Warwick, R. I., was 
recently effected by Local 232, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Un- 
ion. The employer agreed to finance 
the nursery, while the union assumed 
the responsibility of making all ar- 
rangements and handling supervision. 


>The United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters pledged that its mem- 
bers would purchase $15,000,000 worth 
of war bonds by Labor Day. Each 
member of the union was urged to buy 
a $100 bond as his contribution to the 
general drive. 


> Members of Local 150, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, have 
purchased a total of $214,300 worth of 
war bonds since the union’s payroll sav- 
ings plan went into effect. Local 150 
operates in. the Perth Amboy-New 
Brunswick area of New Jersey. 


>The Railroad, Dock and Bridge 
Watchmen, A. F. of L., have been 
certified to represent watchmen em- 
ployed by the Duluth, Missaba and Iron 
Range Railway Company. Certification 
follows a victory in an election. 


>A National Labor Relations Board 
election among gas workers in Chicago 
has resulted in victory for Local 18007, 
Gas Workers. The A. F. of L. union 
triumphed by a vote of 774 to 531. 
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Massachusetts A, F, of L. officers arrive for visit at Camp Edwards 


> Checks aggregating $22,536 have 
been distributed among eleven mem- 
bers of the United Automobile Work- 
ers, A. F. of L. The payments were 
made by the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany. The eleven men were forced to 
leave the company’s plant in 1939 as a 
result of strife between the A. F. of L. 
and C.I.O. unions. 


>A wage increase of five cents an hour 
has been granted 1,000 employes of the 
Alabama Power Company by order of 
the National War Labor Board. Seven 
locals of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers represented the 
workers. The increase was made re- 
troactive to November 1, 1942. 


> Vacation checks amounting to $15,000 
were paid out recently to members of 
Local 167, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, Norwalk, Conn. 
This was the first time in the history 
of the Norwalk garment trade that 
workers had enjoyed paid vacations. 


> Six federal labor unions representing 
employes of the Holly Sugar Corpora- 
tion of Colorado Springs, Colo., have 
signed a contract with the company. 


> After weeks of negotiation the San 
Bernardino Metal Trades Council and 
officials of the Kaiser Company have 
signed an agreement covering all em- 
ployes at the company’s iron mine at 
Kelso, Calif. The agreement is for one 
year. The yield of the mine is used at 
the company’s steel mill at Fontana, 


Calif. 


> The pay of stagehands employed on 
camp shows for the armed forces has 
been increased from $75 to $95 a week 
with the approval of the Regional War 
Labor Board in New York City. The 
minimum for stage managers of USO- 
Camp Shows, Inc., was raised from 


$85 to $100 a week. 


> Approval of an increase of seven and 
one-half cents an hour for 600 workers 
employed on the Salt River, Ariz., irri- 
gation project has been announced by 
the National War Labor Board. The 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers represented the employes. 


> Raises of five cents an hour for ware- 
housemen and $4.40 weekly for drivers 
have been approved by the Boston of- 
fice of the War Labor Board for twen- 
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ty-three members of the Teamsters Un- 
ion, Local 559, of Hartford, Conn., em- 
ployed at the National Biscuit Com- 
pany. The increases are retroactive to 


March 1. 


> More than $100,000 has already been 
contributed by the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers, First New York Dis- 
trict, to the New York Labor War 
Chest. Additional contributions are ex- 
pected to swell the figure to $125,000 
by November. 


> Firemen of Michigan City, Ind., are 
slated to receive $10 more every month 
beginning next January. The increase 
was sought by Local 475, Fire Fighters, 
and the city’s A. F. of L. unions sup- 
ported the request before the municipal 
government. 


> Production and maintenance employes 
of the National Fireworks Corporation, 
Mayfield, Ky., have voted overwhelm- 
ingly for the American Federation of 
Labor. as their collective bargaining 
agent. The count was 1,252 for, 167 
against. 


> The National War Labor Board has 
ordered the Combustion Engineering 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., to pay 
members of the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers five cents more 
per hour. The new wage schedule is 
retroactive to July, 1942. 


> A 40-cent hourly minimum has been 
recommended unanimously by the in- 
dustry committee for the logging, lum- 
ber, timber and related products indus- 
try under the Wage and Hour Law. 


>A new contract affecting 500 men 
and women of the Drivers, Helpers and 
Dairy Employes Union, Local 683, of 
San Diego, Calif., has been approved 
by the National War Labor Board. 


> Joint Council of Teamsters No. 28, 
- of Seattle, has recently contributed 
$1500 to the Army Relief Fund. An 
additional $500 was contributed by the 
Retail Clerks of Seattle. 


>The Lancaster, Pa., Central Labor 
Union and its affiliated local unions 
recently filled one day’s blood bank for 
the Red Cross. 


> The Gulf Coast Fishermen’s Union, 
which has more than 450 members on 
the Florida west coast, has affiliated 
with the Seafarers International Union. 


> A canteen and lounge for service men 
have been provided at Portland, Oreg., 
by Local 235, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters. 
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Five years ago, when 
the Industrial and 
Ordinary Insurance 
Agents Council was @ 
born, it comprised just 
five small local unions. 
Today the Council, a 
lusty youngster in the 
American Federation 
of Labor family, em- 
braces a total of fifty- 
seven local unions all 
the way from Texas to 
New York and from 
Michigan to Florida. 

From the founding 
of the Council the pri- 
mary aim of its leader- 
ship has been to show 
insurance agents that 
there is a place for them in the labor 
movement, that they need the bene- 
fits which come with organization. It 
is well known that insurance agents, 
until recent years, felt that unions 
were fine for the man in overalls 
but not for them. This idea, wholly 
fallacious, is dying out rapidly. 

Since the formation of the Council 
in June of 1938 it has negotiated al- 
most 100 contracts covering insur- 
ance agents in various parts of the 
country. These contracts have given 
the agents more adequate wages, 
better conditions and job security. 

A recent important contract nego- 





Insurance Men’s Union 


Makes Great Gains 


President Russ (seated ) and Secretary Boyer 


Harris and Ewing 


tiated by the Council covers the 
agents of the Equitable Life in 
Washington, D. C. This agreement 
has won the approval of the National 
War Labor Board. 

Currently the Council is conduct- 
ing intensive organizational cam- 
paigns among the Prudential agents 
of Illinois, Ohio and New York and 
among the Metropolitan agents of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia. 

Leading the Council are George 
L. Russ, president, and Ralph U. 
Boyer, secretary-treasurer. 








>The Railway Patrolmen’s Union on 
the Bessemer and Lake Erie Railroad 
has negotiated a contract which pro- 
vides an eight-hour day, time and one- 
half for overtime, seniority, vacations 
and traveling expenses when necessary. 


>In response to the suggestion of the 
Red Cross that labor organizations 
equip Army day rooms, the Evans- 
ville, Ind., Central Labor Union has 
furnished two day roms for soldiers 
stationed at Camp Breckenridge, Ky. 


> An 11 per cent increase in wages, in- 
cluding approximately $25,000 back 
pay, has been awarded Local 347, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Milwaukee, by the National War La- 
bor Board. 


> The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Central 
Trades and Labor Union of Alton, III., 
has sold $142,000 worth of war bonds 
in recent months. 


Connally Law 


(Continued from Page 5) 


endangering the war production pro- 
gram. The Executive Council is grati- 
fied by the fact that public opinion is be- 
ginning to crystallize in opposition to 
this law which nullifies the fundamental 
freedoms of American workers. 

We hope that the members of Con- 
gress who voted to enact this fascist 
measure over the President’s veto will 
weigh the results of their hasty action 
during their present vacation and be 
prepared to reconsider when they re- 
turn to Washington next month. 

Events have fortified the Executive 
Council in its conclusion that this law 
is an instrument of oppression which is 
bound to work serious injury to the 
nation’s war effort. The American 


Federation of Labor will make every 
effort to secure its prompt repeal. 


Ameer ATIONNST 
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“Yes, sir, I’m a member of the A. F. of L. and proud 





of it. It’s a good outfit, doing its best for me and my 
family, doing its best for six million other Americans 
and their families. And don’t forget this, mister— 
the A. F. of L. is in there pitching for America all the 
time. It’s a patriotic, strictly American organization. 

“We're all enthusiastic trade unionists in the A. F. 
of L. because we see with our own eyes the benefits 
that belonging to the A. F. of L. brings us. But in the 
4. F. of L. we’re all Americans before we are trade 
unionists. And we don’t ever forget it. Wouldn’t 
surprise me, mister, if that’s one reason the American 
Federation of Labor is growing bigger all the time.” 






















WHAT THEY SAY 





Harry S. Truman, Senator from 
Missouri—After the war the housing 
field should provide 
a whole new indus- 
try for this coun- 
try, greater in size 
and importance 
than the automo- 
bile industry ever 
was. Our big cities 
all have blighted 
areas of tenement 
houses, the contin- 





wi 


uance of which would be a public dis- 


grace. The tenements should be torn 
down and replaced with new, wide and 
handsome boulevards lined with five- 
and six-story apartment structures of 
the most modern type. Such struc- 
tures should have playgrounds on the 
roofs, where children can safely play 
and get the light and air they need to 
develop strong, healthy bodies. The 
apartments should be commodious and 
equipped with niodern conveniences. 
The building of these new homes will 
provide employment for tens of thou- 
sands of building trades workers who 
might otherwise be idle and who might 
even be forced to become public charges. 


Paul Hagen, representative in U. S. 
of German underground—Some peo- 
ple seem to think 
that world security 
against German ag- 
gression can be 
gained by division 
of Germany, by sep- 
arating its parts, by 
tutorship from out- 
side. The fallacy in 
these ideas lies in 
the fact that such 
methods would naturally tend to de- 
velop at least a passive resistance on the 
part of the people, and a nationalist 
spirit. The other method, namely, to 
cut out of the German body politic those 
elements and institutions that have been 
responsible for German aggression, has 
the advantage of going to the roots of 
the evil. For it is not simply the Nazi 
party that has been responsible for the 
last outbreak of German aggression. The 
Nazi party itself was created by certain 
social forces in Germany—industrial- 
ists, Junkers and all those remnants of 
ancient German bureaucracy, including 
the “elite intellectuals” and the military 
caste. We must bear in mind the spe- 
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cific situation in Germany. There we 
have many remnants of the Middle 
Ages. In Germany, even during the 
republic, the power was never really 
in the hands of the people, but in the 
former “elite,” in the cliques of the 
vested interests. The essential point 
is that the only cure for Germany is 
to become a truly democratic country 
where the great majority, the labor- 
ing people, will have the controlling 
influence in shaping her relationship 
with other nations and promoting a 
peaceful future. The emphasis should 
be put on the reeducation of Germans 
by their own democratic movements, 
and not by force from the outside. 


Raymond Clapper, newspaper col- 
umnist—When Italy surrenders, which 
may not be long 
now, we shall have 
the problem of what 
to do with Musso- 
lini. When Ger- 
many surrenders, 
which is almost 
certain to occur 
within the next 
twelve months, we 
shall have the prob- 
lem of what to do with Hitler. It is 
not too early to decide what we shall do 
with them. There need be no hair- 
tearing about this. As a simple, clean- 
cut way to dispose of one of the lesser 
problems connected with the end of 
the war, just shoot them. No trial is 
needed. We know they are guilty. 
They forced war when Chamberlain 
was begging for peace. Don’t allow 
international law to lay its palsied hand 
on this business. If the international 
law experts get into this, nothing will 
ever happen. Why make it compli- 
cated? If you try to exile them you 
will have their henchmen trying to help 
them return from Elba. We should 
always be having to watch them to 
guard against escape plots. Shooting 
is so much simpler. They can be 
found if we want them. J. Edgar 
Hoover could get them. In fact, it is 
the job he did on the kidnaping gang- 
sters here in America that suggests to 
me that the same ruthless extermina- 
tion should be applied to the gangsters 
in Europe. It will be wholesome to 
show for a change that murder by 
wholesale is just as intolerable to so- 
ciety as murder in individual cases. 





Humanity wants war now less than it 
has ever wanted it. Wars of aggres. 
sion can be made impossible. T can 
think of no more appropriate beginning 
than to shoot the two men who began 
this last one. 


Robert J. Watt, international repre- 
sentative, A. F. of L—As labor peo- 

= ple we want a sys- 
tem of education 
which will help to 
establish and de- 
velop an effective 
economic and social 
democracy and to 
make much-needed 
improvement in our 
political democracy. 
The facts prove that 
labor unions have done more to eman- 
cipate the human mind than has the 
vast and ponderous machinery of 
American education. In a democracy 
the schools must provide the kind of 
education and training which the peo- 
ple need to equip themselves for life 
and living. We don’t want the schools 
to convert the youth to the beliefs of 
labor unions. Neither do we want 
them to be propaganda agencies for 
those who are as horrified about labor 
unions as the old aristocracy was ter- 
rified at the rumblings of the prole- 
tariat. The schools must strengthen 
the growth of democracy in economic 
as well as political life. 





Clare Luce, Representative from Con- 
necticut—My constituents are not in 
a very happy frame 
of mind at the mo- 
ment. They are in- 
clined to be opti- 
mistic— perhaps 
unduly so—about 
the length of the 
war in Europe, but 
think we have a 
much longer and 
tougher fight on 
our hands in the Far East. So they 
are 100 per cent behind our fighting 
men and utterly willing to make any 
sacrifices necessary. But the people of 
my district and my state demand, and 
their morale demands, that their gov- 
ernment give both them on the home 
front and their boys on the battlefront 
every support needed to hasten the 
homecoming from the wars and to make 
their own sacrifices no more onerous 
than they must be. My constituents 
are willing to go without, but they want 
to feel that their sacrifices are being 
made for the armed forces and not for 
some official who wants to experiment 
on a guinea-pig public. Many of them 
think the government is taking advan- 
tage of their patriotism. 


A FEDERATIONIST 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Lessons tor Victory 


«4Y7 HERE’S Jack Gill?” asked one 
of the boys. 

“He’s got a job,” Jerry Beach an- 
swered. 

“You mean he’s not coming back to 
school ?” 

“T haven’t seen Molly Alden either,” 

June White put in. 
' “She’s got a job, too,” said Jerry. 
“You know, she’s been working in a 
factory all summer, and she says she’s 
going to keep right on working.” 

“But for heaven’s sake, they aren’t 
going to quit school, are they?” June 
cried. “Are they crazy?” 

“I argued with Molly a long time 
when she told me,” said Jerry, “but 
she said the money was easy and she 
wanted to keep on working. I asked 
her what her folks thought of it and 
she said they didn’t like the idea. The 
want her to finish high school, but she’s 
just plain stubborn.” 

“Well, why don’t they put their foot 
down?” Reed Bliss demanded. “I can 
just imagine my family letting me do 
something like that. Jack Gill doesn’t 
need to quit school to work. His whole 
family’s working.” 

“IT know Molly’s folks are plenty up- 
set,” said Jerry. 

“Well, what do you suppose has got 
into the kids?” came from one of the 
others. “Do they just want a lot of 
money ?” 

There was no answer. 

“Shucks, if we can’t have the whole 
gang back, it’s going to be sort of lone- 
some at the Junior Union meetings,” 
Blanche Watkins moaned. 

“But they’re not sixteen yet,” said 
Phil White. “How can they have real 
jobs ?” 

“Oh, they had to get working per- 
mits,” someone replied. 

“T guess they know what they’re do- 
ing, but it sure sounds screwy to me,” 
said Jerry. “They'll feel awful stupid 
ten years from now when jobs aren’t so 
easy to get. What beats me is Molly’s 
acting like that. You know how hard 
her dad worked to get the child labor 
bill passed by the State Legislature.” 
The Junior Unionists were sitting on 





the front steps of the high school, hold- 
ing their first meeting of the new school 
year. Quite a few of the old gang had 
been graduated, but in addition to the 
graduates several others were absent. 
Byron Tait and Sue Wise both held 
jobs after school because their parents 


weren’t well. The rest of the gang 
admired them for working, but appar- 
ently Jack and Molly had started work- 
ing for no other reason than that it was 
exciting and work would give them a 
lot of spending money. 

“T’m going over to see Molly as soon 
as this meeting’s over,” Barbara Young 
announced. “You know she doesn’t 
know enough to be quitting school. I’m 
going to find out what really is the 
matter.” 

“T guess there wouldn’t be much 
harm in hunting up Jack,” declared Bob 
Mitchell. “He may be making money 
now, but what will happen five years 
from now when he’s trying to compete 
with high school graduates and the 
boys who’ve gone to those swell Army 
and Navy training schools?” 

Molly Alden was sprawled out on 
the side lawn of her house when Bar- 
bara arrived to talk to her. 

“Hi, Babs,” Molly called to her visi- 
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tor. “How was summer vacation?” 

“Fine. I worked all summer but I 
loved it and I learned plenty. I was 
glad when school opened, though. We 
had a dandy Junior Union meeting a 
while ago. We missed you, and Jerry 
tells us you won’t be back. How 
come ?” 

“T don’t want to, but don’t talk so 
loud,” answered Molly. “Dad and 
Mother are having fits about it. I got 
a job in June when school let out, and 
I like it. Besides, I’ve got lots of 
money now and it’s defense work, too.” 

“Sure, but what about your educa- 
tion ?” asked Barbara. 

“Oh, that old high school stuff! It 
doesn’t make any difference.” 

“Why, Molly Alden, it does so. You 
know perfectly well that when the war’s 
over there’ll be lots of jobs which re- 
quire high school diplomas. And be- 
sides that, you know how hard trade 
unionists have worked to have child 
labor bills and compulsory education 
bills passed. Your father’s been one of 
the most active.” 

“T know, but that was in peacetime,” 
Molly retorted. “We've got a war to 
fight now, and the government needs 
everybody to help.” 

“Not kids not yet sixteen. We can 
serve our country better by going to 
school and learning as much as we pos- 
sibly can because we’re the ones who 
are going to have to help run the coun- 
try after the war’s over. There’s going 
to be plenty for us to do later on. 
Please, Molly, come on back to school.” 

Molly didn’t say anything, just 
stared off into space, and Barbara 
couldn’t tell whether she had heard her 
or not. 

“There’s plenty for us to do to help 
with the war while we’re going to 
school, Molly, and then when the war’s 
over you'll be prepared to do a much 
better job. Come on, you've just ‘got 
one more year. I have to go home 
now, but please come on back. I'll see 
you.” And without waiting for Molly 
to answer she got up and ran off down 
the street. 

TO BE CONTINUED 











